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INTRODUCTION 



I N THIS BOOK I propose to examine the 
educational implications of the philosophical 
ideas of Sir Muhammad Iqbal whom I consider 
to be one of the greatest poets and thinkers of the 
present age. His remarkable genius as a poet has 
received an adequate measure of recognition and 
has won the enthusiastic admiration of the younger 
generation in this country, primarily amongst those 
who are conversant with Urdu and Persian, the two 
languages which he utilizes with equal grace and 
facility for the expression of his poetic ideas. 
Through Nicholson’s translation of his well-known 
masnavi Asrar-i-Khudi (“Secrets of the Self”) and 
some portions of Payam-i-Mashriq (“Message of 
the East”) as well as his Lectures on the Reconstruc- 
tion of Religious Thought in Islam, he has become 
known to a wider circle including the interested 
academic people in the West. In his poetry he 
combines the elucidation of the eternal values with 
a discussion of the current problems, and issues so 
happily that one can confidently prophesy an 
increasing popularity and influence for his work. 
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But I do not think sufficient attention has so far 
been given to an elucidation of his philosophical 
thought and the working out of the practical 
implications of his stand-point. To many people 
this attempt may even savour of a utilitarianism in 
bad taste. They hold that poetry like other fine arts, 
has no “message” to impart; it is a lyrical expression 
of the poet’s emotional experiences and moods and 
does not lend itself to philosophical discussion or 
analysis. It is its own sufficient justification and does 
not need the surgeon’s knife or the psychologist’s 
ruthless examination. There may be something to 
be said for this delicate aesthetic point of view, but 
Iqbal himself has no patience with it. For him 
poetry, like all fine arts, is genuine and significant 
only when it impinges dynamically on life, deepen- 
ing its appreciation, quickening its pulses, interpret- 
ing its fundamental purposes. Art not for the sake 
of Art, but for the sake of a fuller and more 
abundant Life: 


•• • 


^ -i 
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Moreover, we have to remember that Iqbal is 
not just a lyrical poet transforming into beautiful 
verse his wayward whims and fleeting emotions. 
He is primarily a thinker and a philosopher in the 
best sense of the word, concerning himself not with 
abstract and remote issues and speculations which 
have no bearing on the living problems of the 
present, but bringing the wealth of his keen intel- 
ligence and trained mind to bear on these problems 
and to suggest their solutions. It will be a poor and 
partial recognition of his great genius if we allow 
ourselves to be lost in merely contemplating the 
visible beauty of the garden which his poetry 
conjures up before our vision. In his case, an ex- 
amination and understanding of the content is at 
least as important as the appreciation of the form — 
if such a division of thought into form and content 
is at all warranted, except as a temporary practical 
expedient adopted for the sake of convenience. 

But all this may, at best, be taken as a plea for 
the study of Iqbal’s philosophical thought, and one 
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may concede the point but still wonder: why should 
one undertake a study of Iqbal’s educational philo- 
sophy, when Iqbal is not an educationist in the 
limited everyday-meaning of the word and has not 
been engaged— except for a comparatively brief 
period — in teaching? Nor has he put forward any- 
where, in a consistant and closely knit argument, 
any comprehensive educational theory. The answer 
to that objection, which will provide adequate jus- 
tification for undertaking such a study as this, is 
twofold. Firstly, we should understand clearly the 
meaning and scope of the term Education. It is 
usually narrowed down to mean the process of 
teaching and learning which goes on somewhat 
tamely and mechanically within the precincts of 
schools and colleges. But that is obviously an un- 
satisfactory and fragmentary view, since it does not 
take into account all those formative, social and 
personal influences which shape and modify the 
ideas and conduct of groups and individuals. Edu- 
cation, in its correct signification, must be visualized 
as the sum total of all the cultural forces which 
play on the life of a person or a community. It 
follows from this that the emergence of an out- 
standing creative thinker who has a distinct message 
to impart and new values to present before the 
world is a phenomenon of the greatest interest for 
the educationist; and, the more his ideas catch the 
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imagination, the understanding and the enthusiasm 
of his contemporaries, the greater must be his in- 
fluence as an educative force. Secondly, every 
philosophy of life, in so far as it throws light on the 
problems of human life and destiny, implies and 
postulates a philosophy of education, since both are 
concerned — -with somewhat different motives, no 
doubt — with similar issues and problems: the mean- 
ing and purpose of human life, the relation of the 
individual to the environment, the problem of 
values, the general structure of the universe. Any 
coherent system of ideas, therefore, which provides 
guidance in facing these problems or offers a 
critique of existing institutions, culture, social prac- 
tices and ways of thought must necessarily modify 
(in so far as we accept that school of thought) the 
basis of our educational theory and practice. For, 
education is, after all, engaged in the process of 
critically evaluating and effectively transmitting 
the cultural heritage, knowledge and ideals of a 
social group to its growing members, thereby 
securing the continuity of their collective life and 
ensuring its intelligent, creative reconstruction. 
How can the educational worker be indifferent, 
then, to the philosophical ideas of a thinker like 
Iqbal who is constantly struggling with just those 
problems of human development and its proper 
orientation which engage his own atteption? 
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It is with the strong conviction that Iqbal has 
a valuable contribution to make to the solution of 
these ever recurring but ever fresh problems — 
particularly as they impinge on the modern mind — 
that I have endeavoured to elucidate some of the 
most important and significant trends of his 
thought and to work out their implications for 
education in India. As one ponders over the 
deeper implications of his philosophy, as one 
watches him unravelling the meaning of the great 
drama of human evolution and the creative role 
played by man in it, one is apt to catch one’s 
breath in wonder and fascination at the prospect 
so revealed. And then one turns with impatience 
and dismay, equalling Iqbal’s own, to the pitiful, 
groping and often misdirected efforts made by 
education to fit man for his great and glorious 
destiny! A radical, thorough-going reconstruction 
of educational aims and methods seems impera- 
tively called for, and although Iqbal does not 
provide — as we cannot reasonably expect him to 
do — a fool-proof educational technique or a text- 
book on educational methodology, he does what is 
far more valuable and significant: he directs our 
attention to those basic and fundamental principles 
of education which underlie all sound educational 
practices. And it is interesting to note that if we 
work out the practical implications of these educa- 
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tional principles, they often turn out to be in full 
agreement with the views which many great 
modern educationists have expressed on the prob- 
lems of schooling, although their line of approach 
is entirely different and remote from that of Iqbal. 
This is but another proof of the important fact that 
there are certain urgent forces and characteristics of 
modern civilisation which, no matter how they 
are viewed, demand a certain type of education for 
modern men and women. 

I may add that the task of interpreting his 
thought is rendered peculiarly difficult — yet plea- 
sant — on account of the fact that it is mainly 
enshrined in his poetry. With the exception of his 
recently published Lectures all his other works 
consist of Urdu and Persian poetry; and poetry is 
by its nature a much more flexible and sensitive 
medium of expression than prose. It has greater 
emotional fervour, it can convey subtler shades of 
emotions and ideas, but it does not possess the 
same objectivity or precision of thought as a piece 
of careful and lucid prose. It lends itself to a 
greater variety of interpretation, which may yield 
greater appreciation but is apt to obscure intellec- 
tual clarity. In interpreting his poetry. I cannot 
claim to have rid myself of my subjective point of 
view and my sympathies and, therefore, the mean- 
ings that I have been able to read into it may be 
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unconsciously somewhat biassed. But I have always 
exercised one important caution: I have been 
careful to attach to his verses the meanings which 
the general trend of his ideas seem to justify. For, 
unlike other poets, Iqbal’s poetry possesses a 
coherence and unity of its own; it does not register 
the wayward and fleeting whims and moods of 
the moment. With them a certain verse may mean 
one of several possible things, sometimes nothing 
at all. With Iqbal every important verse has a 
definite meaning and it can, if properly understood, 
be fitted into the general system of his ideas. Thus 
his poetry is not like a mechanically put together 
cross-word puzzle; it has a unity of emotional and 
intellectual outlook and springs from deep, funda- 
mental sources of conviction, faith and under- 
standing. Its careful perusal will amply repay the 
students of philosophy as of education, to say 
nothing of the seeker after beauty of poetic ex- 
pression, who will discover in it inexhaustible 
sources of delight and enjoyment. 
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THE EDUCATION OF INDIVIDUALITY 




CHAPTER I 


THE CONCEPT OF INDIVIDUALITY 


N O ONE can develop any intelligent theory 
of education without consciously or un- 
consciously postulating some conception of 
the nature of the individual who is to work out his 
destiny. For the essence of the educative process, 
reduced to its most elementary terms, is the fact of 
a living human organism in constant inter-action 
and contact with a vast and complex environment, 
changing and growing as a result of this continuous 
intercourse. Like the philosopher, the educator 
must necessarily inquire into the characteristic 
nature of these two terms of his activity which 
ultimately determine the solution of all his 
problems. 

Let us first examine Iqbal’s conception of the 
nature and the function of the individual who is 
the object of the educator’s attention. In order to 
grasp this, we must try to elucidate his concept of 
“individuality” which is the central idea of his 
philosophy and on which the rest of his thought- 
structure is based. This was first presented by him 
in a forceful but popular exposition ip his Persian 
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masnavi, Asrar-i-Khudi (“The Secrets of the 
Self”) and it has been subsequently developed in a 
more coherent form in his Lectures. And, of course, 
it recurs like a constant refrain in all his poetical 
works, whether Urdu or Persian. It is necessary to 
examine his doctrine of Individuality at some 
length not only because of its intrinsic importance 
in his system of thought but also because modern 
psychology, biology and educational theory have 
laid special stress on it and recent mass movements 
and dictatorships have given it increased political 
significance. Modern political, industrial and scienti- 
fic movements have tended to suppress indivi- 
duality in various ways and, therefore, social 
thinkers who are concerned about the preservation 
of the values of human personality are naturally 
preoccupied with the problem of re-asserting the 
primacy of Individuality in life. Iqbal, as a humanist, 
sensitive to all the possibilities of growth and ex- 
pansion open to the human spirit, must inevitably 
devote a great deal of his attention to this problem. 

To him Khudi (self-hood, individuality) is a real 
and pre-eminently significant entity which is the 
centre and the basis of the entire organisation of 
life. Many other schools of thought, philosophical 
and religious, have strenuously sought to deny the 
reality of the Self, but Iqbal considers all these 
pseudo-mystic or pantheistic movements of thought 
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to be dangerous in their practical consequences and 
misleading as intellectual hypotheses. The Hindu 
and the Buddhist philosophy regarded the Ego or 
the Self (individuality) as a mere illusion of the 
mind possessing no abiding reality of its own. 
Pantheism and pseudo-mysticism, as it developed 
both in the East and the West, looked upon it as 
a mere fragment of the Eternal Mind. The English 
disciples of Hegel, as well as those who believed in 
the doctrine of Pantheism, were also of opinion that 
the highest objective and ideal of man is to lose 
his individual identity in the Absolute like the drop 
which slips into the ocean and ceases to exist as an 
individual entity. This view is definitely rejected 
by Iqbal, who says that the negation of the Self, or 
its absorption into some Eternal Self, should not be 
man’s moral or religious ideal; he should rather 
strive to retain his precious individuality and to 
strengthen it by developing greater originality and 
uniqueness in it. “The End of Ego’s quest is not 
emancipation from the limitations of individuality; 
it is. on the other hand, a more precise definition 
of it.”’ The true interpretation of human experi- 
ence, he explains (discussing the words of Hallaj, 
“I am the creative truth”), “is not the drop slipping 
into the sea but the realization and bold affirmation 


1. Lectures, p. 187. 
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. . . of the reality and permanence of the human ego 
in a profounder personality”/ 

This movement towards the achievement of a 
profounder individuality is not confined to the life 
of man; Iqbal finds it clearly expressed in the 
development of all living organisms. “Throughout 
the entire gamut of being”, he says, “runs the 
gradually rising note of ego-hood till it reaches its 
perfection^ in man”.® Like Bergson, Nunn and some 
leading biologists of the day he believes that all 
living organisms are struggling to achieve a more 
or less complex individuality; in man the creative 
impulse has triumphed and he has developed powers 
which have opened up before him possibilities of 
unlimited growth and freedom. 

60 , 





1. Lectures: p. 91. 

2. “Perfection” should, in the context of Iqbal’s thought, be interpret- 
ed here as relative perfection. 

3. Lectures, p. 68. 
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This is, in fact, his criterion of the degree of reality 
of any living organism; the extent to which it has 
achieved the feeling of a distant ego-hood. “Only 
that truly exists which can say ‘I am’. It is the degree 
of the intuition of I-am-ness that determines the 
place of a thing in the scale of being.” ^ Thus he 
agrees with Bergson that “individuality is a matter 
of degrees and is not fully realized even in the case 
of the apparently closed-off unity of the human 
being”. In his Asrar-i-K/mdi, he reverts to this 
theme again and again and discovers the meaning 
of the evolutionary process in this striving towards 
the achievement of a fuller and richer individuality. 
Thus he says: 

ifjf jjj w L<f 

ji'* jJC^. ij.. 


1. Lectures, p. 53. 
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In as much as the life of the Universe comes from the 

strength of the self 
Life is in proportion to this strength; 

When a drop of water gets the self’s lesson by heart 
It makes it worthless existence a pearl. 

As the grass discovered the power of growth in its self, 
Its aspiration clove the breast of the garden. 

Because the Earth is firmly based on self-existence, 
The captive moon goes round it perpetually. 
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The being of the Sun is stronger than that of the Earth, 
Therefore is the Earth bewitched by the Sun’s eye. 
When Life gathers strength from the self. 

The river of life expands into an ocean. 

Man, he holds, has achieved the highest measure 
of individuality and is most conscious of his own 
reality, for “the nature of the ego is such, that, 
in spite of its capacity to respond to other egos, it 
is self-centred and possesses a private circuit of 
individuality excluding all egos other than itself” 
— a view which is directly in opposition to all 
pantheistic doctrines about the nature of the self 
and the Universe. So strong and emphatic is his 
belief in the value and permanence of the human 
individuality that he rejects unhesitatingly the 
view that the highest ambition and bliss for the 
finite individuality of man is to be lost or immersed 
in the Infinite or the Absolute — the doctrine of 
Nirvana, or the ideal consummation of the Sufi. 
“It is with the irreplacable singleness of his indivi- 
duality that the finite ego will approach the Infinite 
ego to seek for himself the consequences of his past 
actions”.^ Thus, according to him, neither education 
nor other social and cultural institutions can have 
any higher aim than that of strengthening the 
individuality of the educands for the realization 
of their limitless possibilities. 

1. Ibid., p. 111. 
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Before discussing how this development of 
individuality can be facilitated, we must enquire 
into the causes which have been responsible for 
directing Iqbal’s thought into this particular chan- 
nel. He finds an emphatic sanction for it, in the 
first place, in the basic teachings of Islam. The 
Quranic view of the human ego, he points out, 
stresses in its simple and forceful manner “the 
individuality and uniqueness of man and has ... a 
definite view of his destiny as a unity of life”.' Even 
in the higher Sufism of Islam “unitive experience 
is not the finite ego, effacing its own identity by 
some sort of absorption into the Infinite Ego; it is 
rather the Infinite passing into the loving embrace 
of the finite But Iqbal is at the same time 

alive to the fact that the doctrine of the negation 
of the Self has crept into and profoundly coloured 
Muslim thought — mainly and originally through 
the study of Greek philosophy — although it is 
essentially repugnant to the spirit of Islam which 
is anti-classical. 

The Quran is empirical in its attitude and holds 
that “in the domain of Knowledge, scientific or 
religious, complete independence of thought from 
concrete experience is not possible”. Thus it had 
sought to give a feeling of reverence for the actual, 

1. Ibid., p. 90. 

2. Ibid., p. 104. 
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and ultimately made the Muslims the founders of 
modern science. But the slow permeation of the 
classic spirit of the Greek culture tended to obscure 
their true vision of the Quran. Socrates and Plato 
despised sense preception which, according to them 
“yielded mere opinion and no real knowledge”, but 
Iqbal points out that the development of an active 
individuality is impossible except in contact with 
its dynamic environment. He impeaches Plato as 
“that old philosopher of sheep”, because he depre- 
cated a life of active striving in this world of varied 
forces and phenomena, which he refused to accept 
as a challenging and stimulating scene for human 
activity, and advocated instead a life of contempla- 
tion and pure thought for all the free citizens who 
could afford it. 



o/> o. 
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The thought of Plato regarded loss as a profit 
His philosophy declared that being is non-being. 
Since he was without any taste for action 
His soul was enraptured by the non-existent. 

He disbelieved in the material universe 
And became the creator of invisible Ideas. 

Sweet is the world of living phenomena to the living 

spirit, 

Dear is the world of ideas to the dead spirit. 

The peoples were poisoned by his intoxication, 

They slumbered and took no delight in action. 

It was a profound study of the general decadence 
which has characterised most of the Eastern nations 
and the Muslims in particular during the last few 
centuries, which has made him concentrate so 
strongly on the doctrine of Individuality. He was 
driven to the conclusion that this feeling of defeat 
and despair, this loosening of the fibres of national 
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life was due to the adoption of the paralysing 
doctrine of self-negation. He seeks to give a new 
orientation and a dynamic quality to their thought 
and conduct by preaching the fullest and freest 
affirmation of the Self in this real world of material 
forces and phenomena which can, and should, be 
utilized to serve the increasing purposes of the 
human spirit. Man, he points out in the words of 
the Quran, is the “trustee of a free personality 
which he accepted at his peril”, and which can be 
fully realized only if he throws himself whole- 
heartedly into the troubles and turmoils, the joys 
and sorrows of the world which surrounds him. 
The unceasing reward of man consists, he says, in 
his “gradual growth in self-possession in uniqueness 
and intensity of his activity as an ego”. ’ He, there- 
fore, preaches the doctrine of the fullest develop- 
ment and affirmation of the Self in this world with 
all its material forces and phenomena and all its cul- 
tural and spiritual riches. This Self, which is always 
in the making, is a reservoir of yet untapped powers 
and unsuspected possibilities which demand that 
the individual should throw himself open to all 
kinds of formative and challenging experiences. If 
he withdraws from the world of strife his indivi- 
duality will shrink and wither and his powers will 

1. Ibid., p. 111. 
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remain -unrealized. Even for the poet — generally 
looked upon as an emotionalist and sentimentalist 
living in a world of his own artistic moods and 
sensibilities — his message is one of strenuous striv- 
ing, and he protests against the poet’s normal 
attitude of relaxation and impotent whimperings 
against Fate: 


> 
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Oh! if thou hast the coin of poesy in thy purse. 

Rub it on the touchstone of life! 

For a long time thou hast turned about on a bed of silk: 
Now accustom thyself to rough cotton! 

Now throw thyself on the burning sand 
And plunge into the fountain of Zamzam. 

How long wilt thou fain lament like the nightingale? 
How long make thine abode in gardens? 

O thou whose auspicious snare would do honour to 

Phoenix, 

Build a nest on the high mountains, 

That thou mayst be fit for life's battle 
That thy body and soul may burn in life's fire! 

This note of bold and fearless self-realization 
runs right through his poetry and philosophy, and 
he considers the cultivation of Individuality to 
be the highest goal of all social and educational 
efforts. 
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THE GROWTH OF INDIVIDUALITY 

T his brings US naturally to the question: How 
does individuality grow? What are the con- 
ditions, external and internal, which favour 
its development? The answer given by Iqbal to 
this problem, which is of vital importance for the 
educationist, has been already suggested in passing. 
We must now examine it in greater detail. 

It will be readily conceded — and Iqbal frequently 
stresses this point — that this Self or individualit3> 
is not a datum but an achievement, the fruit of 
constant, strenuous effort and struggle both against 
tlie forces of the environment and against the 
disruptive tendencies within man himself. “The 
life of the Ego” explains Iqbal, “is a kind of tension 
caused by the Ego invading the environment and 
the environment invading the ego”' and it is 
therefore essential that the living intimacy of the 
relationship between the individual and his en- 
vironment should be presetved. Through give — 
and — take between the individual and his manifold 
environment and establishing as many intensive 


1. Lectures, p. 97. 
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and fruitful contacts with the surrounding reality 
as possible, the individual evolves the inner rich- 
ness of his being. A life of solitary, self-sufficient 
contemplation which cuts him off from the stimulus 
and energising currents of social life is apt to make 
him egocentric and limited in his interests and 
sympathies. Iqbal takes a dynamic view of the 
process of adjustment that is constantly going on 
between the individual and the environment and 
points out that “it is the lot of man to share in the 
deeper aspirations of the Universe around him and 
to shape his own destiny as well as that of the 
Universe, now by adjusting himself to its forces 
now by putting the whole of his energy to mould 
its forces to his own end and purpose. And in this 
process of progressive change, God becomes a co- 
worker with him, provided man takes the ini- 
tiative: 

‘Verily, God will not change the condition of 
men, till they change what is in themselves’ 
(Quran) 

‘If he does not take the initiative, if he does not 
evolve the inner richness of his being, if he ceases 
to feel the inward push of advancing life, then the 
spirit within him turns into stone and he is 
reduced to the level of dead matter.’”^ 


1. Lectures, p. 12. 
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It will be observed from the above quotations 
that Iqbal’s attitude towards the problem of re- 
lationship between the individual and the world 
differs radically from the traditional concept. For 
him the development of individuality is a creative 
process in which man must play an active role, 
constantly acting and re-acting purposefully on his 
environment. 

^ Iqbal also defines the nature of the environment 
which is congenial to the growth of the Self. True 
self-expression, whether of the individual or the 
community, can be secured only when the self 
feeds on, and draws its inspiration from, one’s own 
cultural heritage and achievements. He is keenly 
aware of the value of a community’s culture for 
the education and right development of the indi- 
vidual. The continuity of the cultural life of the 
community therefore demands on the part of the 
individuals a critical appreciation of, and a steadfast 
adherence to the highest of its cultural values and 
traditions. They must have the capacity for the 
active understanding, assimilation and reconstruc- 
tion of the existing culture and thereby forging for 
themselves an individuality which is both original 
and persistent. Any form of education which 
ignores this fundamental truth is foredoomed to 
superficiality — perhaps utter futility — because it 
will fail to gain any foothold in the depths of the 
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people’s psychology. That is why Iqbal has re- 
peatedly stressed the point that su’dl (asking, de- 
pendence on others, the slavish imitation of their 
ideas and culture) always weakens the self and 
unless the individuals as well as the community 
develop self-reliance and evolve the inner richness 
of their own being, their potentialities will remain 
warped and repressed. Iqbal’s poetry gives this 
message again and again in a variety of beautiful 
forms: 
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Asking disintegrates the self 

And deprives of illumination the Sinai-bush of the 

self. 

By asking poverty is made more abject. 

By begging the beggar is made poorer. 

On the positive side his exhortation is: 

J3 Z' 
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Look into thy own clay for the fire that is lacking 
The light of another is not worth striving for. 

Of the self reliant individual he says, speaking in 
the first person singular; 


^ tjjjj Jl 
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Applying this general principle to the conditions 
prevailing in the East generally and in India in 
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particular, he explains how the slavish imitation of 
the West by the East has warped the true nature 
of the Eastern peoples and repressed their crea- 
tivity. His.^ advice to his own son Javid, as the 
representative of the rising generation, is: 

In his Javid-Nama Iqbal reviews, through the 
mouth of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the present relations 
of the East and the West, and shows how the East 
has been content, generally speaking, with a cheap 
and indiscriminating imitation of Western culture 
and practices. Under the existing political circums- 
tances — in which their contact is corrupted by the 
sense of inferiority on one side and superiority on 
the other — imitation is naturally confined mostly 
to the superficial and non-significant aspects of 
Western culture and institutions. The East is 
thereby deprived both of its own individuality and 
the genuine advantages of its contact with the 
West. Thus Ahmad Shah Abdali: 
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He draws a vivid and truthful picture of how 
our youth have become de-nationalized through 
an education which ignored their past history and 
culture and did nothing to strengthen their indi- 
viduality or stimulate their originality: 
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Then follows a scathing criticism of those who, 
without appreciating the true values of Western 
civilization, seek to approximate to it by copying 
its externals: 
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He reverts to the theme again: 
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Thus he would not, out of prejudice or narrow- 
mindedness, reject the valuable contributions of 
the West. He would rather welcome their spirit of 
research, their sciences, their strenuous striving to 
gain control of their environment. But he would 
certainly repudiate the superficial and sensational 
side of their activities because they weaken our 
self-respect and give us a false sense of being 
modern and progressive. He desires to see the 
educated youth courageous and self-reliant and, 
therefore, condemns, in no uncertain terms, those 
who — like certain‘ieaders”of to-day — haveadopted 
the shameful attitude of a mendicant which is an 
insult to human dignity and weakens individuality 

j jiX (J 


rreparably: 
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How long wilt thou sue for office 
And ride like children on reeds? 

A nature that fixes its gaze on the sky 
Becomes debased by receiving benefits. 

Albeit thou art poor and wretched 
And overwhelmed by affliction, 

Seek not thy daily bread from the bounty of another 
Seek not waves of water from the fountain of the 

Sun. 

The educational and political implications of 
this situation which Iqbal has criticised and con- 
demned are only too obvious. Our educational 
system, with but few exceptions, is mainly based 
on borrowed ideas, on the intellectual resources 
of a foreign culture, on the slavish and cramping 
use of a foreign language — in a word on “asking”. 
We have been made accustomed — though political 
forces are fast breaking the spell now^ — to look 
upon the world not only through borrowed glasses 
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but almost with the eyes of others. Education has 
in its turn complacently worked towards this 
consummation, not realizing that it was undermin- 
ing all national self-respect and blocking up the 
release of the nation’s creative impulses. When 
education is organized under the inspiration of a 
new and healthy ideology it will aim at the streng- 
thening of people’s individuality, at the re-vitalizing 
of the sources of their national culture and using 
its resources to quicken their creative activity. 

The third condition which Iqbal postulates as 
being essential for the education of true individu- 
ality is Freedom. He believes that life cannot unfold 
all its possibilities, nor can the individual develop 
all his latent powers, except in an atmosphere of 
freedom which allows for unchecked experimenta- 
tion with the environment, for the exercise of 
choice and discrimination in the use of methods 
and materials and for learning by direct personal, 
first hand experience. He would have the schools 
bring up free, daring and creative individuals not 
emaciated hot-house plants, not youths who have 
been kept in leading strings: — 
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Imprisoned life is reduced to a small rivulet 

Free, it is like the boundless ocean! 

He exhorts us to cast off our chains: 

iS"^, (J Ji: ^ JJ \jf t” 
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How long wilt thou abide under the wings of others? 

Learn to wing thy flight freely in the garden breeze. 

In fact, like Bergson, he sees in the tremendous 
drama of human evolution a clear trend towards 
the securing of an ever increasing freedom for man 
— with all its attendant advantages and perils. He 
gives an original and interesting interpretation of 
the legend of the Fall of Man. “Its purpose” he 
elucidates “is to indicate man’s rise from a primitive 
state of instinctive appetite to the conscious 
possession of a free self, capable of doubt and dis- 
obedience”.' Jannat or Paradise in the Quranic 
sense of the word and with reference to the legend 
of the Fall is to him “the conception of a primitive 
state in which man is practically unrelated to his 
envkonment and consequently does not feel the 
sting of human wants, the birth of which alone 


1. Lectures, p. 80. 
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marks the beginning of human culture”/ 

Driven from Jannat, man takes his abode on 
Earth and, educationally as well as philosophically, 
the view that we take of man’s life on Earth is of 
the greatest significance. Christianity as well as 
other schools of religious and philosophical 
thought have tended to look upon the Earth where 
man is to work out his chequered destiny as “a 
torture hall where an elementally wicked humanity 
is imprisoned for an original act of sin”.^ Iqbal’s 
view — which is the distinctive standpoint of 
Islamic teaching — is that the Earth is a stage 
where man, equipped with the power of intelligent 
thought and choice, carries on a continuous expe- 
riment in living. This freedom of choice is a 
distinctive gift vouchsafed to man alone; it is 
because of this thrilling capacity that in the case 
of man. Individuality — which in a more or less 
rudimentary form is common to all living organ- 
isms — deepens into Personality opening up, on the 
one hand, possibilities of wrong-doing and enabling 
him, on the other hand, to “participate in the crea- 
tive life of his Maker”. This freedom however im- 
plies a great risk: “Freedom to choose good involves 
also the freedom to choose what is the opposite of 


1. Lectures, p. 80. 

2. Lectures, p. 80. 
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good. That God has taken this risk shows his im- 
mense faith in man; it is for man now to justify this 
faith”^ by a wise and constructive use of the gift 
of freedom which has been given to him. 

This gift of a Free Personality is described by 
the Quran as a “trust” which was offered to the 
Heavens and the Earth who refused the great 
burden but man was daring enough to undertake 
to bear it. In doing so he also accepted inevitably 
all the grave and challenging risks and imperfec- 
tions which are associated with it and which 
deepen the sense of the tragedy of life. “Perhaps”, 
adds Iqbal, “such a risk alone makes it possible to 
test and develop the potentialities of a being who 
was ‘created of the goodliest fabric’ and then 
brought down to be the ‘lowest of the low’ It 
gives him the highest status amongst all created 
beings and infinitely greater responsibility and 
confers on him the dignity of God’s viceregency 
on Earth. “Endowed with the power to imagine a 
better world and to mould what is into what 
might be, the ego in him aspires in the interest of 
an increasingly unique and comprehensive indivi- 
duality to exploit all the various environments on 
which he may be called upon to operate.” '^ 


1. Lectures, p. 81. 

2. Lectures, p. 81. 
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Now the contention of Iqbal — as of many other 
great thinkers of the age — is that this unfolding of 
the latent possibilities can best take place in an at- 
mosphere of freedom. Iqbal further makes the sig- 
nificant point that creativity — which is the highest 
attribute of man and links him up with God — and 
originality, which is a condition precedent for all 
progressive change, demand freedom for their cul- 
tivation. Deprived of freedom man becomes a slave 
whom Iqbal characterizes, in a happy inspiration, 
as one incapable of original, creative activity. 
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It would be interesting to work out the implica- 
tions of Iqbal’s views on freedom and creativity for 
problems of intellectual and moral education. Since 
the environment of man is growing and changing 
as a result of his own creative activity, it is neces- 
sary to awaken and cultivate his intelligence if he 
is live to his life fully and adequately in this complex 
and challenging environment. Iqbal is keenly alive 
to the role of knowledge, experimentally acquired, 
for modern life. “The life of a finite ego in an 
obstructing environment depends on the perpetual 
expansion of knowledge based on actual experience. 
And the experience of a finite ego to whom several 
possibilities are open expands only by the method 
of trial and error. Therefore error which may be 
described as a kind of intellectual evil is an indis- 
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pensible factor in the building up of experience.” 
It is through a spirit of intellectual adventure, 
through trial and error, through a fearless explora- 
tion into new realms of thought that we can make 
our original and valuable contribution to the en- 
richment of knowledge and consequently of life. 
Iqbal is constantly exhorting his readers not to be 
intellectually timid but to go out boldly to conquer 
new domains of knowledge, unafraid of the pitfalls 
and dangers that beset the way or the threat to 
established institutions and authority which free- 
dom of thought always holds out: 

>1 J ^ 
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And this freedom and originality of thought and 
action, if quickened in groups or individuals, will 
bring great triumphs in its wake: 
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Such a view of intellectual education would point 
to the rejection of all those elaborate, fool-proof, 
strictly logical and graded methods of teaching 
which will seek to eliminate from the path of stu- 
dents’ learning all possibility of exercising their 
intellectual initiative and ingenuity, of making mis- 
takes, and of learning from them. It would, on the 
other hand, favour methods of self-activity and 
learning by doing — methods which confront the 
students with new situations and problems, com- 
pelling them to work purposefully with the resources 
of their environment, to fit means to ends, to rely 
on their own groping but intelligent efforts, to 
overcome their difficulties. It would be a far cry 
indeed from Iqbal’s philosophy to, say, the Project 
Method — each being unaware of the other — but it 
is no undue stretching of the point to say that they 
imply a somewhat similar interpretation of the 
psychology of learning and experience. “The move- 
ment of life’’, he explains, “is determined by ends. 
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and the presence of ends means that it is permeat- 
ed by intelligence. Thus ends and purposes, whether 
they exist as conscious or unconscious tendencies, 
form the warp and woof of our conscious exis- 
tence.”^ Compare this statement with the authori- 
tative view of education as envisaged by an advocate 
of experimentalism: 

“The experimentalist sees man living in a world 
that is a mixture of regular and the changing, of the 
fixed and the uncertain, of the stable and the pre- 
carious. In short, man lives in a world in which the 
character of experience is such that intelligent, pur- 
poseful activity is demanded if he is to achieve a 
satisfying experience . . . [and] the necessary condi- 
tion for learning to behave intelligently is the free- 
dom to engage in purposeful activity.”' 

Thus intellectual education can become an effec- 
tive influence in our life only when it takes into 
account the intelligent and purposeful character of 
life and experience. The Project Method, in so far 
as it is based on purposeful activity, is likely to 
provide the right kind of intellectual training. The 
object of this intellectual education, therefore, 
should be the awakening of the critical and question- 
ing attitude which would refuse to take everything 


1. Lectures, p. 50. 

2. Childs, Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism, p. 81. 
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on trust. That is why intellectual curiosity and 
search for truth are more important in this domain 
than Truth itself: 


And: 
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But while he is keenly conscious of the significance 
of intelligence and knowledge, Iqbal is not betrayed 
into that blind worship of the intellect which has, 
on the one hand, given a one-sided view of the 
Reality to the Western thinkers and, on the other, 
minimized the value and importance of Action in 
the eyes of many of the thinkers of the East. With 
Bergson he believes that the Intellect has been 
evolved in, and for the service of. Action, and its 
function is that of a hand-maiden for the achieve- 
ment of Life’s purposes. “We do not live in order 
to think; we think in order to live.” Iqbal says: 
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Science is an instrument for the preservation of life, 
Science is a means of establishing the Self. 

Science and Art are servants of life 
Slaves born and bred in its house. 

If it is not allied to, and acquired through, action, 
it cannot be transformed into power, and man 
cannot use it for the reconstruction of his environ- 
ment. Iqbal is, therefore, sceptical of the value of 
mere bookish, academic knowledge which often 
saps vitality. He is not, therefore, prepared to 
regard it as the end of the educative process: 

(/ J' (/ 
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It is the active quest, the yearning for achieve- 
ment which gives vitality to knowledge and wings 
to life. Listen to the instructive conversation 
between the moth and the bookworm — the one 
burning for action, the other buried in the study 
of books: 
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That is why he is at one with those modern 
thinkers who sound a note of warning against an 
“over-intellectualistic” conception of education and 
favours a more balanced view which would give 
due weight to all the elements of experience which 
make up, in their developed form, the variegated 
texture of life. 
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For proper raoral education also, the implications 
of the doctrine of freedom are very important. The 
traditional conception and methods of moral train- 
ing have demanded a passive conformity of the 
individual to a rigid, superimposed moral code and 
they have tended to belittle the role of thought 
and intellect in the process of achieving a moral 
personality. Iqbal, however, takes a different view; 
“Goodness is not a matter of compulsion; it is the 
self’s free surrender to the moral ideal and arises 
out of a willing co-operation of free egos. A being 
whose movements are wholly determined cannot 
produce goodness. Freedom is thus seen to be 
a condition of goodness.” 

This quotation brings out two very important 
principles underlying moral education. Firstly, 
education can not produce or stimulate genuine 
moral behaviour by teaching a set of ready-made 
moral maxims which the students are to carry out 
mechanically and without question. Morality in- 
volves choice and free will. It is only through per- 
sonal experience which is guaranteed a reasonable 
degree of freedom that one can work out, thought- 
fully and often laboriously, a code of effective 
personal morality. Without such a background of 
experience, gained in the give-and-take of every day 
social intercourse, tlieoretical moral maxims cannot 
be transformed into persistent motive forces of 
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conduct. Secondly, the quotation brings out the 
significant relationship of moral to social behaviour. 
Morality cannot be taught or learnt in isolation; it 
arises out of the “willing co-operation of free egos” 
which implies that the schools must provide oppor- 
tunities for social life and social experience and 
must utilize in their teaching the healthy motives 
which operate in community living. 

Another factor which Iqbal considers important 
in the development of individuality is the forma- 
tion of ever new purposes and desires which deter- 
mine the direction of our activity and colour the 
evolution of the Self. It is the ceaseless quest for 
new and greater creative purposes which adds zest 
and meaning to life and disciplines the powers and 
actions of the individuals: 
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Life is preserved by purpose; 

Because of the goal its caravan tinkles. 
Life is latent in seeking, 

Its origin is hidden in Desire. 

Keep Desire alive in thy heart, 

Lest thy handful of dust become a tomb. 
Desire is a noose for hunting ideals, 

A binder for the book of deeds. 

It gives to earth the power of soaring, 

It is a Khizr to the Moses of perception. 
’Tis desire that enriches life, 

And the intellect is a child of its womb. 

The theme recurs again and again: 
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’Tis the brand of Desire makes the blood of man run 

warm. 

By the lamp of Desire this dust is enkindled. 

Life is occupied with conquest alone 
And the one charm for conquest is Desire. 

Therefore, he exhorts us by saying: 



Dost thou know the secret of life? 

Do not, then, seek and accept a heart which is not 
pricked by the thorn of desire. 

In the poet, for example, he sees this ceaseless 
quest after beauty and self-realization, this un- 
ceasing creativity inspired by new visions and 
purposes. This yearning for the unattainable and 
striving for it is the mark of the true artist. The 
poet says: 
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He tluis epitomizes Bergson’s faith in tlie creative 
urge of “desire”, which he himself calls soz: 
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meaning thereby that unceasing, creative Desire is 
tlie sole capital with which the individual builds 
up his Self, his culture and his institutions. 

It is obvious, therefore, that when tlie repressive 
forces of the environment or of a blind educational 
system discourage the formation of new desires, 
ideals and purposes or when the repressive dis- 
cipline of an absolute all-powerful state imposes 
its own ready-made purposes on every citizens, the 
development of a free, creative and unique indivi- 
duality becomes impossible and one of the most 
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important objectives of education is defeated. It is, 
therefore, essential in the interest of a right and 
effective education that it should awaken in the 
educands a keen consciousness of their manifold 
relations with the environment and should lead to 
the formation of new and creative purposes. 

Purposes, however, are not formed in a vacuum; 
they grow out of dynamic, forward-moving activity 
which brings the individual into fruitful, mani- 
pulative relations with the environment. Mere 
physical contiguity does not constitute educative 
contact with the environment, which implies action 
and reaction, the essence of all genuine experience. 
Experience, as the experimentalists define it, is 
■‘primarily an active affair. It is a process of under- 
going: a process of standing something; of suffering 
and passion, of affection in the literal sense of these 
words. The organism has to endure, to undergo, the 
consequences of its own actions.”' Iqbal would, on 
the whole, agree with such a conception of expe- 
rience, because it is in a line with his view of Action 
or Activity as the basis of all development. His 
entire philosophical thought is an eloquent plea for 
a life of strenuous activity and endeavour in which 
the Self interacts with its material and cultural 
environment and utilizes it, first to realize its 


1. Dewey, Creative httelligence, p. 10. 
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rudimentary, groping purposes and later, through 
this process of creative self-expression, it learns to 
form greater purposes and attain to new reaches of 
power. He condemns, as we have already seen, all 
life of withdrawal and passivity: 
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If thou wouldst read life as an open book. 

Be not a spark divided from the brand. 

Bring the familiar eye, the friendly look. 

Nor visit stranger-like thy native land. 

“Action” is, indeed, in his philosophy the pith of 
life. Man grows to his full stature and realizes his 
great destiny through a life of strenuous activity, 
not one of renunciation, of ‘soft’, cultural and 
contemplative preoccupations: 
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Feast not on the shore, for there 
Softly breathes the tune of life. 

Grapple with the waves and dare! 

Immortality is strife. 

His poetry is rich with this message, expressed 
in a hundred different ways, each possessing its own 
unique beauty and aptness: 
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Again: 
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He asks us to welcome all experience, not to shut 
ourselves in isolation, and ridicules the school- 
master who wants to bring up children like 
hot-house plants, deprived of the educative and 
stimulating contact with Nature: 
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The joy of life, too, is to be found not in watch- 
ing the performance from the spectator’s gallery, as 
it were — as some artists and philosophers would 
have it — but is throwing oneself whole-heartedly 
into the affray and making every experience — 
painful or pleasant — contribute to the strength and 
enrichment of the Self; 
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In Iqbal’s world they do not serve who merely 
stand and wait. Life demands strenuous and cons- 
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tant effort on every one’s part. His emphasis on 
action has sometimes led him to express his strong 
admiration for certain men of action, including 
great conquerors and rulers, with the result that 
his attitude towards them has been misunder- 
stood. He does not really admire their objectives 
and their ethical standards but the dynamic quality 
in them which enabled them to overcome great 
obstacles by their power of will and action. This is 
also the reason why his favourite birds — in his poeti- 
cal symbolism — are the eagle and the hawk which re- 
present a life of ambition, of high endeavour and of 
perpetual struggle, leading to the development of a 
strong individuality. Thus the eagle to the eaglet: 
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Thus counsels one deer, wise as to the secret of a 
joyous life, to another who wanted to seek refuge 
in seclusion from the trials of life: 
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Similarly the diamond, self-contained and concen- 
trated, with a fully developed and perfected indi- 
viduality, addresses a piece of charcoal which is still 
raw and soft and hence of little value: 
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To men as well as groups, striving to realize their 

destiny and achieve their individuality, he says: 
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Again: 
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From this it follows that, if education is to be a 
preparation for life, it must be achieved through 
active participation in life— a principle which (as 
we shall see later) has brought about the most far 
reaching changes not only in theory but also in the 
practice and technique of education. The entire 
philosophy of experimentalism is inspired by this 
idea. The experimentalist does not consider the 
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individual to be “a passive agent who merely 
absorbs sensations and ideas from his environ- 
ment. The individual is a product of his own 
activity just as truly as he is a product of the social 
influences which nurture his mind.”^ Thus the 
growth of individuality, according to Iqbal as well 
as modern educational thought demands intense 
and manifold activity on the part of the growing 
child carried on in vital contact with group culture. 


1. Childs, Education and the Philosophy of Experimenialism. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE DUALISM OF THE REAL AND THE 
IDEAL 

I N analysing the process of the development 
of individuality. Iqbal has given considerable 
thought and attention to the dualism between 
the real and the ideal which has traditionally 
coloured all philosophic speculation. Philosophically 
it is a very important issue whether the ideal and 
the real, the material and the spiritual, the physical 
and the mental are to be regarded as mutually 
disparate terms which exclude each other. Educa- 
tionally, in order to define our objective and the 
process of its realization it is necessary that we 
should understand their mutual relationship and 
significance. If following the traditional philoso- 
phers and ethicists we are to regard the actual 
world of physical realities as either a mere illusion 
or as unimportant or as a hinderance to the develop- 
ment of the spirit, we shall have to work out a 
corresponding theory of education. If, on the other 
hand, like the materialists of today we reduce the 
entire life and creative activity of man into terms 
of chemistry and physics and deny the distinct 
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entity of the human spirit, then education will have 
to be shaped accordingly. Against these two alter- 
natives there is a third view which does not regard 
the real and the ideal as mutually exclusive and 
does not consider either of them to be unimportant, 
but takes the real to be the starting point for the 
realization of the ideal. It will be obvious, from what 
we have so far indicated Iqbal’s philosophic position 
to be, that he subscribes to the last of these views. 
In view of the intrinsic importance of the issue, 
it is necessary to examine his position in some detail. 

We have seen that the growth of the Self re- 
quires that the individual should evolve the inner 
richness of his being. This cannot, however, be 
brought about by withdrawing from the world of 
matter into the seclusion of one's own contempla- 
tive activity but by establishing numerous fruitful 
contacts with the facts and forces of his environ- 
ment. It is as a result of such contact that man has 
gradually won his ascendency over the world of 
Nature — a great creative achievement. Thanks to 
this stimulating contact, he has sharpened his 
intellect and built up a great civilization and 
opened up the possibilities of still greater triumphs. 
To this indomitable spirit of conquest and adven- 
ture in man, he pays a stirring tribute in a recent 
poem entitled “The spirit of Earth welcomes the 
advent of Adam”: 
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the dualism of the real and the ideal 


U^y^, iji iJl ^ jL'i 



^•/ vl‘> / >y 



In conformity with the general trend of Islamic 
thought in this direction, Iqbal is emphatic that, in 
his development, man must take account of his 
material conditions which set the stage for the 
greater part of his conscious activity. Islam, as he 
puts it, “is not afraid of its contact with matter” 
but recognizing clearly the intimate and fruitful 
relation of the ideal with the real says “yes” to the 
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world of matter and exhorts us to use its great 
resources for the service of the highest spiritual 
ends: 


A-’> i'-’ 

> ^ 9 ,/ — <r J 


O heart! look for the secret of life in the hiid; 

Reality is revealed in its appearance. 

It grows out of the dark earth 

But keeps its gaze towards the rays of the sun. 

Thus the ideal and the real are not two opposing 
forces, and the affirmation of the spiritual self 
demands a willing acceptance of the world of 
matter with a view to making it an ally in the 
process of our development. “The relation of man 
to Nature must he exploited,” he warns us, “in the 
interest, not of unrighteous desire for domination 
but in the nobler interest of a free upward move- 
ment of spiritual life.”' The rank materialist and 
the narrow biologist may deny all reality to what 
the Quran calls Alam-i-Anfus (Self), but they will 


J. Lectures, p. 15. 
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hardly find any support for that extreme position 
in the more advanced thought of their own sciences 
which have discovered, with amazement, old res- 
pectable “matter” turning in their hands into 
energy, electrons, a “mere projection of the con- 
sciousness of the perceiver”. There is an undeniable 
tendency to explain things in terms of the mind. 
The extreme idealist may similarly refuse to assign 
any reality to the Alam-i-Afaq (World of Matter). 
But for all practical purposes it does exist and has 
to be taken into account in any comprehensive 
scheme of education. 

The practical question which confronts the 
thoughtful educator in this connection is: what is 
the respective value and significance of the ideal 
and the real in the life of man? Granted that they 
have both to be taken into account, should we 
assign supremacy to the values of the spirit or to 
the needs and demands of material life? Here Iqbal 
parts company with some progressive thinkers of 
the modern age who deny the primacy of the 
spirit. “The evolution of life shows”, he remarks, 
“that though, in the beginning, the mental is 
dominated by the physical, the mental — as it grows 
in power — tends to dominate the physical and may 
eventually rise to a position of complete indepen- 
dence.” He elucidates his position further: “The 
ultimate Reality, according to the Quran, is spiri- 
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tual and its life consists in its temporal activity. 
The spirit finds its opportunity in the natural, in 
material and the secular. All that is secular is, 
therefore, sacred in the roots of its being. The 
greatest service that modern thought has rendered 
to Islam and, as a matter of fact, to all religion, 
consists in its criticism of what we call material or 
natural — a criticism which discloses that the merely 
material has no substance unless we discover it 
rooted in the spiritual. There is no such thing as a 
profane world. All this immensity of matter con- 
stitutes a scope for the self-realization of the spirit. 
As the Quran so beautifully puts it: ‘The whole of 
this earth is a mosque’.” Iqbal would, therefore, 
have it that the conscious purpose of education 
should be to see that man is not betrayed into the 
temptation of subordinating the mental to the 
physical and concentrating exclusively on the effort 
to gain the whole world even though he may 
lose his soul in the process. Iqbal finds considerable 
support for this attitude in certain recent develop- 
ments of thought in Psychology, Education and 
Biology. Professor Hetherington contributed some 
years ago a very valuable article to the Forum of 
Education, entitled “The Incidence of Philosophy 
on Education”. The central thought which he has 
worked out in this article may be briefly summa- 
rized here. He points out that there is a certain 
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meeting point of the recent work in education, 
philosophy and social reconstruction. This is the 
attempt to mitigate the sharpness of the distinc- 
tions which were held to prevail between “the 
world of true being and the temporal and changing 
world of ordinary experience, between the rational 
intellect and other powers of the soul.” It is coming 
to be believed more and more that wherever 
reality is to be found, it is not by turning away 
from the world of appearances but by penetrating 
to the full meaning of what is latent there. The 
practical implication of this for education, as 
pointed out by the writer, is that the school should 
attempt to elicit the intellectual, aesthetic and 
moral significance of the ordinary occupations and 
interests of life and to “find the growing point of 
the mind in its effort to handle the everyday, con- 
crete problems”. The reconstruction of curriculum 
and methods which aims at bringing the social acti- 
vities and occupations of life into the work of the 
school and encourages methods of self-activity, 
problem-solving and projects may be interpreted as 
a recognition of this principles with which Iqbal 
is certainly in agreement. 

Iqbal has, however, been criticised from another 
point of view. In his insistence on the value of the 
Ideal and Spiritual, he is accused of soaring so 
high as to lose all contact with the everyday world 
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of matter in which the ordinary people have their 
being. Some of his poetry has also been interpreted 
to imply a dualism between the ideal and the real 
world, to the detriment of the latter. A superficial 
interpretation of some of his poems does, indeed, 
lend colour to this charge. Thus, in Bal-i-J ibrail, he 
makes a clear distinction between the “world of 
mind” and the “world of body” (V’^ Xcf) : 

3 ^ 3 33^ 1 y3(J^ 

c{^ •> 

But if we examine the whole trend of his 
thought — in his poetical works and his lectures — 
we shall see that the allegation is incorrect. He is 
emphatically opposed to those pseudo-mystics, 
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other worldly idealists and self-centred aesthetes 
who would cheerfully ignore the evils,injustices and 
imperfections of this world, this Xtr, abjure all 
active effort in behalf of its reconstruction and 
seek a cowardly compensation in cultivating their 
own selfish interests — intellectual, artistic or spiri- 
tual — in seclusion. He makes this clear in his 
Lectures, saying: “Such a being as man who has to 
maintain his life in an obstructing environment 
cannot afford to ignore the visible. The Quran 
opens our eyes to the great fact of change, through 
the appreciation and control of which alone it is 
possible to build a durable civilization.” Thus his 
preoccupation is not with the Immutable and the 
Unchangeable alone but he is actively concerned 
with this world of changing phenomena. It is only 
by flinging ourselves like good crusaders into the 
struggle that we can fulfil the purpose of our life — 
not by shunning the struggle on earth because our 
is in the clouds! Listen to the lament of the “Indian 
disciple” to his saint, Rumi: 

) j^j ^ 4 ifj ul 
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^ ^ 0/ 

\ijj ^ 

To this Rumi replies; 

}jl. Jiff'l y, /ji 

3 ). 1 }^} f j!? a 

meaning thereby that any one who is really gifted 
with the intellectual and creative activity of the 
spirit must make a good job of his life here and 
now. It is a false and degrading “spirituality” which 
weakly puts up with wordJy degeneration and im- 
potence for oneself and one’s fellows. The proper 
cultivation and strengthening of individuality is 
equally necessary for the conquest of the two 
worlds — this is what is implied in one of the 
verses quoted above: 



If one is lacking in self-reliance and self-confi- 
dence and cultivates a mendicant’s mentality, one 
is likely to forfeit both the worlds at a single 
stroke. 
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But while duly cognisant of the claims of the 
material world, he is unmistakably devoted to, 
and appreciative of the spiritual self in man and his 
entire philosophical thought is imbued with a 
deeply religious spirit. He refuses to believe that 
the world of matter alone constitutes the whole of 
Reality and that man should concern himself ex- 
clusively with its interests and problems. The 
goods of the mind and the riches of the spirit, 
always aspiring upward in man, are far too valuable 
in his eyes to be sacrificed at the altar of a crass 
materialism. Man’s creativity is not confined to the 
re-shaping of matter alone; he has also “the capacity 
to build a much vaster world in the depths of his 
own inner being, wherein he discovers sources of 
infinite joy and inspiration” — in art and poetry, 
literature and science, philosophy and religion. In 
the pursuit of these cultural and spiritual values, 
he should make use of the physical world as his 
raw material and instruments and exploit all its 
possibilities for strengthening the upward move- 
ment of the human spirit. Education must keep 
this ideal in view if it is to fulfil its great mission 
in modern life. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE COMMUNITY 

T he modern stress on individuality, with 

which Iqbal has expressed his agreement,natur- 
ally raises several questions. What is the nature 
of the relationship, between the individual and 
society? Does the cultivation of the individuality 
imply that the educated men and women will be un- 
mindful of their social obligations and their depen- 
dence on the cultural achievements of their people? 
What is the respective importance of the individual 
and the group of which he is a member? Should the 
development of the individual be regarded as the 
supreme end of the life process and the state 
as merely an instrument of his development? Or 
should we subscribe to Hegel’s view that the state 
is a super-personal entity whose strength and in- 
tegrity are far more important than the rights of 
individuals? Iqbal, as we have seen, attaches the 
highest value to individuality but — and this is a 
significant characteristic of his philosophic thought 
— he is not betrayed into an extreme, untenable 
position and takes a balanced view of their respec- 
tive claims. He duly recognizes the importance of 
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the culture-patterns of community life which 
some of the “New Educationists” have tended to 
ignore in their eagerness to stress individuality as 
the end of the educative process and the goal 
of social institutions. They have been inclined to 
overlook the fact that the growth of a full and free 
personality is impossible except when it draws its 
spiritual sustenance from the culture of the group 
to which it belongs. This extreme view has been 
naturally followed by a violent reaction which the 
various totalitarian theories represent exalting the 
“type” wholly subservient to the state, above the 
free, self-determined individual. Discussing this 
issue in the Year Book of Education (1936), with 
reference particularly to its bearings on education. 
Professor Clarke points out: “For, whatever else 
education may mean, it must mean primarily the 
self-perpetuation of an accepted culture — a culture 
which is the life of a determined society. This 
is true whether the cultural process is regarded 
with the individualists as the maturing of a free 
personality through the cultural sustenance which 
the life of a. society can offer; or, with the totalita- 
rians, as the affirmation of the one spiritual whole, 
in its temporary and partial bearers and servants, 
the citizens.”^ Education must, therefore, produce 

1. Year Boob of Education, p. 249. 
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the “type” but (he is careful to explain that) it is 
equally necessary that, in the words of Professor 
Hocking, “it must provide for growth beyond the 
type”. Modern educational theory, therefore, must 
concentrate particularly upon “the critical issue of 
a double relation of the type to society — on the one 
hand the claim of the society to perpetuate itself 
in the type and, on the other hand, the claim 
of the type to become more than a type — a person — 
and so to react fruitfully, if critically, upon the 
society which has produced him”.' In the tragic 
conflict of political doctrines it must seek for its 
anchor somewhere between the disruptive and 
disintegrating influences of the one and the 
wholly repressive and inhibitory forces of the 
other. 

Iqbal has discussed this issue with keen insight 
in his second masnavi, Rumuz-i-Bakhudi (“The 
Mysteries of Selflessness”), the whole of which is an 
eloquent presentation of the intimacy of relation- 
ship between the individual and the cultural life 
of the community in which he lives, moves and 
has his being. Alone, he is weak and powerless; 
his energies are scattered, his aims narrow, diffuse 
and indefinite. It is the active and living member- 
ship of a vital community that confers on him 

1 Year Book of Education, p. 25t. 
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a sense of power and makes him conscious of great 
collective purposes which deepen and widen the 
scope and significance of his individual Self: 




This is Iqbal’s conception of their mutual re- 
lationship: ^ 



Jjj 

ci Ji J> 


3y ^3 

3p 4L^ tl Jfiyi tj ' /. 
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C^\ j\ jJ 

c^i jt tp^r ^7 
c^r I f’/ 

{J^'j-f 3J 

Having explained how the individual’s powers 
and purposes take their inspiration and their 
characteristic colour from the life of the commu- 
nity, he exhorts him thus: 

>2^ J/ jy /or^ 

“The individual who loses himself in the com- 
munity” — x.e., in the service of its great and worthy 
ideals and purposes — “reflects both the past and 
the future as in a mirror so that he transcends 
mortality and enters into the life of Islam which is 
infinite and everlasting”.* 

What, it may be asked, is the right basis for the 
unity of a community? What is the cementing bond 

1. Preface to the Secrets of the Self, p. XIV. 
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which gives coherence to its life and links up its 
members into one indivisible whole? The modern 
age is obviously characterized by a fervent accept- 
ance of territorial patriotism and racial fanaticism 
as integrating forces in the life of a people. The 
nationalist movements of the 18 th and 19 th 
centuries had accentuated the sentiment of a narrow 
patriotism and, before more recent movements of 
international socialism could make much headway 
to break down national antagonisms, the new 
doctrines of Fascism and Nazism, with their ideo- 
logy of race-worship and hatred of foreigners, have 
ushered in a still more reactionary tendency. 
Against this gloomy background, it is refreshing to 
study Iqbal’s point of view which is but an ex- 
pression of the political philosophy of Islam. He is 
strongly opposed to the ideas of race and colour 
and narrow nationalism and narrow patriotism be- 
cause they are an obstruction in the path of 
evolving a broad, humanitarian outlook. According 
to him, it is not racial or geographical unity — mere 
accidents of time and space — which should be 
made the basis of a people’s coherence. It is the 
unity of emotions and outlook, of purposes and 
endeavour, a merging of individual selves in the 
service of great, co-operative ideals and objectives 
which cement a collection of individuals into a 
genuine community. 
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And again, he defines millat (community) in psy- 
chological terms: 

)lll 'iJ / ^ w-<!? 

J- ^ a». o^^'A ‘ 
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When such a creative unity of outlook has been 
achieved, it becomes, for good or evil, a source of 
unlimited power for individuals as well as the com- 
munity. Deprived of it, the community becomes dis- 
organized, feeble, dead; 
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cT ^ ciif >p ^>1; 

c/^ i/A' ^ Jl I*/ tjij 
jx, ^ J, jJ 

^ Jy ;- 

Of course, this unity of outlook and emotions is by 
itself just a source of power which may be used for 
any ends. The ethical value of this power depends 
upon the nature of the ideas and ideals to which 
it is wedded. These we shall discuss in a later 
chapter. 

Unlike some modern thinkers, who are impatient 
and contemptuous of the past and its cultural 
achievements and would gladly wipe the slate of 
society clean in order to write on it anew, Iqbal, as 
we have seen, realizes the power of the past and is 
keenly aware of the value of History in the educa- 
tion and the general evolution of a people. He realizes 
that a community cannot gain a true understanding 
of its inner self without an intelligent study of its 
own history and historical evolution. It is the 
gradual, cumulative appreciation of its manifold 
cultural associations which knits it into a strong 
unity and brings it to maturity: 
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But the history to which he would assign a place 
of honour in education is not just an amusing story 
or a legend, recounting interesting happenings of 
bygone ages. It should vividly re-create the past, 
mirror, as in a looking glass, the sources and achieve- 
ments of the people’s culture and give them a 
true understanding of their place and function in 
the general march of mankind. The living assimi- 
lation of past history will give them a fresh sense 
of power and self-confidence and strengthen their 
individuality. 



y. JL 
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Iqbal also observes in this connection that, parti- 
cularly in periods of decadence, a people can gain 
new vitality by turning to the healthy sources of 
their past culture. By striking their feet, as it were, 
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firmly on the ground of this culture, they gain, like 
Antasus, fresh power and inspiration. In such cri- 
tical periods, he deprecates excessive individualism 
and unchecked freedom of thought: 

(.? r, 3J 

•• • 

•« ** 

drs oi-’' (p / // 
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jU jj-s 
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If these verses are taken by themselves, without 
reference to the general trend of Iqbal’s thought, 
they would seem to favour a static or conservative 
conception of culture and an obvious discounting 
of the dynamic, forward-looking forces. But, as a 
84 
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matter of fact, here Iqbal has, with the freedom of 
the poet, drawn pointed attention to one important 
aspect of the situation only. To get his position 
into proper perspective, it is necessary to take his 
ideas as a whole and evaluate them with reference 


to the general trend of his thinking. Such a com- 
prehensive view would show that, like Goethe and 
Carlyle, he is keenly appreciative of the role of 
original, creative individuals in the development 
and progressive reconstruction of the life of a 
community. The social order always tends to be 
stable and stationary; it is such individuals, with 
independence of thought and originality of vision, 
who give it new values and bring a dynamic urge 
into its routine ways. When a community becomes 
lazy, slothful, disinclined to effort and averse to 
change: 








some great individual is born to give it a new 
impetus: 
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This idea recurs very frequently in his poetry and 
is to be found as a central motif of his thought in 
his earlier as well as later writings: 
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Of such great and unique individuals, he sings with 
lyrical fervour: 

6a Zj>'i 0^^^ Jy 

.‘i, • /. 4 , 

0/j ^/j 

^3 3l i ^ t 

It need hardly be pointed out that Iqbal is using 
here the language of metaphor. He does not obvi- 
ously look up to some great blood-thirsty conqueror 
who will be a scourge to the East and the West, 
the towns and the country side. As the second verse 
indicates, he is a man with a unique vision and 
intensity of feeling who broadens our outlook 
and our sympathies. He does certainly clear away 
the cobwebs of old, effete and out-worn institutions 
and inspires mankind with a new message of 
hope and creative life, making them sahib-dil i.e., 
people with hearts alive. But with Iqbal this doc- 
trine of individuality is not a mere academic thesis. 
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In his later thought, at least, it is charged with an 
urgent practical significance. The reason appears to 
be twofold. On the one hand, he has a poignant 
realization of the general decadence that has beset 
the Muslim world for the last two centuries, due 
largely to the lack of the right kind of leadership. 
Secondly — and more recently — the recrudescence of 
certain political movements in Europe which seek 
to repress the freedom of the individual through 
the over-organization of collective life have made 
him doubly cognisant of the value of individuality. 
In his Lectures, Iqbal has given unambiguous ex- 
pression to his attitude on the question. In an 
interesting and thoughtful discussion of the des- 
truction of Baghdad in the 13th century, which 
brought general disintegration of the Muslim world 
in its wake, he points out how the conservative 
thinkers of the period had focussed all their efforts 
and attention on “the one point of preserving a 
uniform social life for the people by a jealous exclu- 
sion of all innovations . . . Their leading idea was 
social order, and there is no doubt they were partly 
right because organization does to a certain extent 
counteract the forces of decay. But they did not see, 
and our modern Ulema do not see, that the ultimate 
fate of a people does not depend so much on orga- 
nization as on the worth and power of individual men. 
In an over-organized society, an individual is alto- 
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gether crushed out of existence. He gains the whole 
world of social thought around him and loses his 
own soul. Thus a false reverence for past history 
and its artificial resurrection — such as we see in 
many Eastern and Western countries today — cons- 
titute no remedy for the people’s decay. . . The only 
effective power, therefore, that counteracts the 
forces of decay in a people is the rearing of self- 
concentrated individuals. Such individuals alone 
reveal the depths of life. They disclose newstandards 
in the light of which we begin to see that our 
environment is not wholly inviolable and requires 
revision.” 

The relevance of this argument is particularly 
striking with reference to certain collectivist states 
in Europe today where over-organization and a 
"false reverence for past history and its artificial 
resurrection” have killed the freedom of thought 
and arrested the forward movement of the human 
spirit. A quotation which Iqbal gives from a modern 
historian — with his own approval — is particularly 
apt in this connection: “The verdict of history is 
that worn-out ideas have never risen to power 
among a people who have worn them out.” In the 
light of such views, it would be wrong to accuse 
Iqbal of taking a static view of human culture. For 
him the development of individufility inevitably 
implies what he has called “the principle of move- 
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merit in thought” without which the wings of 
human spirit become clipped and it begins to feed 
on fruitless, “worn-out ideas”. 
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CREATIVE EVOLUTION 

E quipped with a free personality and in active 
contact with his environment, man sets out on 
his career of unlimited development and con- 
quest which is, in its essence, the process of his 
education. We have now to inquire as to what is 
Iqbal’s conception of the role of a man in the 
Universe and of the nature of this Universe 
which surrounds him. Philosophy has always been 
preoccupied with this problem, and it matters 
profoundly for education whether one takes a 
mechanistic or creative, pessimistic or optimistic, 
fatalistic or free view of man's life and activity on 
earth. Iqbal definitely rejects the idea of a closed, 
predetermined Universe in which nothing new can 
ever take place, which is subject to Nietzsche’s 
gloomy law of “eternal recurrence”. Discussing the 
character of the Universe in the light of Quranic 
teachings, he points out that it is not the result of 
mere creative sport but is a serious and meaningful 
reality which must be accepted with all its oppor- 
tunities and limitations. Nor is it a block-Universe 
given ready-made once for all — finished, immobile, 
incapable of change. “To my mind,” he remarks, 
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“there is nothing more alien to the Quranic world 
than the idea that the Universe is a temporal 
working-out of a preconceived plan ... an already 
completed product which left the hand of its Maker 
ages ago and is now lying stretched in space as a 
dead mass of matter to which time does nothing and 
consequently is nothing”.' It is really a growing 
Universe, capable of infinite increase and extension; 
for, “deep in its being lies perhaps the dream of a 
new birth”."' To the pessimist, doubtful of the great 
possibilities of man’s further evolution, he says: 

oi>y jtu u/ 



^ 0 ^ 


And: 


This Universe, then, which is an open, unfinished 
entity, constantly undergoing increase and exten- 
sion, provides a stimulating field for man’s free and 
creative activity through which, on the one hand, 
he conquers the world of Nature and, on the other, 
brings to perfection the powers of his individuality. 
The Universe was chaotic, rough-hewn, dominated 


1. Lectures, p. 48. 
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by wild beasts and untamed natural forces. It is man 
who has brought order, beauty and utility into it 
and, in his pardonable impudence, he challenges 
God himself and claims to have improved His 
handiwork beyond recognition. 

Dissatisfied with the imperfect world in which he 
finds himself and failing to perceive that it is just 
this imperfection which brings out his latent crea- 
tivity, he feels irritated; 
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What of the nature and destiny of man who has 
to play his part on this stage? In the earliest stages 
of man’s career, visualizes him as surrounded on all 
sides by forces of obstruction. But he is by nature 
restless, inquisitive, “engrossed in a ceaseless quest 
after fresh scopes for self-expression”. As the 
possessor of a free personality, he is superior to 
nature and all other created beings. In his inner- 
most being, he is essentially “a creative activity”, 
shaping his own destiny and that of his Universe 
now by adjusting himself to it, now by pressing its 
forces into the service of his increasing purposes. 

In his Payani’-i-M.ashriq (“The Message of the 
East”) he gives a fascinating, poetical account of 
man’s spiritual evolution on earth in a poem 
entitled Taskhir-i-Fitrat (“Conquest of Nature”). 
In the first section, Milad-i-Adam, (“The Birth of 
Adam”), he points out how Adam, man born 
of passive clay but a centre of creative and dynamic 
energy, gifted with the powers of action, apprecia- 
tion, intelligence and love, creates, in the quiet har- 
mony and stability of the Universe, a disturbance 
fraught with far-reaching consequences, because 
he has the capacity to defeat the inertia of matter 
and to reconstruct the Universe to suit his aims: 
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Through his creativity he has been able to defeat 
his own limitations and, as Bergson has lucidly 
worked out, by the developments of motor mecha- 
nisms, of social life and of the plastic instrument 
of language, he has conquered both space and time 
and added immeasurably to his powers of action. 
As Iqbal puts it: 

J (Jt t y 

yy 

In this process of active reconstruction and change 
he becomes a co-worker with God and often 
assumes the initiative in bringing about far-reach- 
ing changes in the natural as well a^. the social and 
moral world around him. 
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In his Javid-Nama, the voice of God (Nida-i- 
Jamal) addresses man in the following words, 
appealing to his freedom and creativity: 
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This is a ringing challenge to man to shatter 
this “sorry scheme of things entire” into bits and 
actively to build a new and better social order. 
Such a view of his destiny, recognizing its great 
possibilities and insisting on strenuous endeavour, 
avoids the temptation of a cheap, facile optimism 
as well as the paralysing effect of a gloomy pessi- 
mism. It is in consonance with the attitude of 
Islam on the relation between the individual and 
the Universe, if Iqbal says: “To the optimist Brown- 
ing, all is well with the world; to the pessimist 
Schopenhauer the world is one perpetual winter 
wherein a blind will expresses itself in a variety of 
living things which bemoan their existence for a 
moment and then disappear for ever . . . The issue 
thus raised between optimism and pessimism can- 
not be finally decided at the present stage of our 
knowledge of the Universe . . . We cannot under- 
stand the full import of the great cosmic forces 
which work havoc and at the same time sustain and 
amplify life. The teaching of the Quran which be- 
lieves in the possibility of improvement in the beha- 
viour of man and his control over natural forces, is 
neither optimism nor pessimism. It is meliorism 
which recognizes a growing Universe and is animat- 
ed by thehopeof man’s eventual triumph over evil.”' 

1. Lectures, p. 78. 
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A further analysis of Iqbal’s philosophical posi- 
tion shows that he is opposed both to the mecha- 
nistic determinism of the physical sciences which 
deny antonomy and freedom to man and believe in 
a rigid causality,’ and to that false interpretation of 
teleology which holds that “all is given ready-made 
somewhere in eternity and the temporal order of 
events is nothing more than a mere imitation of 
the eternal mould”. The latter view, he argues, is 
“hardly distinguishable from mechanism; in fact, it 
is a kind of veiled materialism in which fate or 
destiny takes the place of rigid determinism, leaving 
no scope for human or even divine intervention”.'’ 
The world visualized as “a process realizing a pre- 
ordained goal” is poles apart from Iqbal’s Welt- 
anschauung because it is not “a world of free, 
reposible moral agents . , . [but] only a stage on 
which puppets are made to move by a kind of 
a pull from behind”.^ The relevance of this discus- 
sion is that such a view, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, inspires the popular interpretation of 
Taqdir (Destiny), a doctrine which has long main- 

J. More recent developments in Physics and Biology, however, are 
tending to shake the scientists’ belief in rigid determinism (See Joad’s 
Guide to Modem Thought). 

2. Lectures, p. 51. 

3. Lectures, p. 52. 
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tained a firm hold on the minds of the people 
of the East and has tragically paralysed their 
powers of action. It denies creativity to man and 
interprets the movement of history as “a gradually 
revealed photo of a predetermined order of events”. 
If this were true, there would be “no room in 
it for novelty and initiation. Consequently we can 
attach no meaning to the word creation, which 
has a meaning for us only in view of our capacity 
for original action”. Iqbal’s own interpretation of 
Destiny, which takes its inspiration from the 
Quran, is significant. “The destiny of a thing is 
not an unrelevating fate working from without 
like a task master; it is the inward reach of a 
thing, its realizable possibilities which lie within 
the depths of its nature and serially actualize 
themselves without any feeling of compulsion.”^ 
It follows, therefore, that for every individual 
“the future exists only as an open possibility and 
not as a reality or as a fixed order of events with 
definite outlines”.’ It also implies that time is 
a creative factor and gives scope for free activity 
and development; it is not a “mere repetition 
of homogeneous moments which make conscious 
experience a delusion” and the idea of freedom 


1. Lectures, p. 48. 

2. Lectures, p. 58. 
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and creation a mockery. Such a view removes 
the oppressive weight of an inexorable Destiny 
from our shoulders, and we realise, with Iqbal, 
that “every act of a free Ego creates a new situa- 
tion and thus offers further opportunities of 
creative unfolding . . . [that] every moment in the 
life of Reality is original, giving birth to what 
is absolutely novel and unforseeable. That is why 
it is impossible to explain the creative activity of 
life in terms of mechanism . . . Life with its intense 
feeling of spontaneity constitutes a centre of inde- 
termination and thus falls outside the domain of 
necessity.” ' The true interpretation of life, then, 
according to Iqbal (as well as Bergson) is that it is 
a constant process of Becoming, a progressive 
formation of fresh ends, purposes and values to 
which we subject our growing activity. “We 
become”, says Iqbal tersely, “by ceasing to be what 
we are. Life is a passage through a series of 
deaths”* — which cannot, however, quench its 
surging flame! 

Iqbal does not believe that the process of crea- 
tive Evolution has come to an end with the 
emergence of man in the existing spatio-temporal 
order or that man’s present structure, physiologi- 

1. Lectures, p. 48. 

2. Lectures, p. 52. 
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cal and mental, is the consummation of biological 
evolution. He has an earnest and contagious faith 
in the unlimited possibilities of man’s development; 
he visualizes him as destined to win his way, 
through persistent efforts and struggles, to the 
position of God’s viceregency on Earth and to 
achieve immortality. He is acutely dissatisfied with 
men as they now are — inferior in calibre, limited 
in intellect, full of meanness and cruelty — and 
often raises his voice in challenging lament to God 
against their inferiority: 

n j))p Ji ^ 

And: 

His qualified admiration for Nietzsche^ — with 
whose ideas he has certain superficial similarities 
which have misled many students of his thought 
— is based on the German philosopher’s search for 
a better type of manhood, the Superman: 
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But while Nietzsche despairs of men as they are 
and is contemptuous of all democratic movements 
and their possibilities and hopes for the miraculous 
appearance of his superman, Iqbal has faith in his 
fellow beings and in the power of the right ideology 
and right education to transform them by develop- 
ing their inner richness: 

Lite, as he sees it. is a perpetual motion, a con- 
tinuous journey of man to new goals, undreamt of 
triumphs; rest spells death: 
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Hence we find that a note of optimism about 
the future of mankind is at least as frequent in his 
poetry as that of disappointment with his actual 
achievements: 

§ 
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Man is the repository of unlimited powers wait- 
ing to be exploited. 

To Iqbal this terrestrial world, with its priceless 
asset of human personality is far more significant 
and valuable than the great heavens with all their 
suns and stars. When the Heavens taunt the 
Earth with its darkness and pettiness — 
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the Earth is saddened. But the Voice of Life cheers 
it up, reminding it that it is the throb of conscious 
and creative life in man, living in the bosom of the 
Earth which gives meaning to the Universe: 
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CHAPTER VI 


REVOLT AGAINST INTELLECTUALISM 

I N AN EARLIER CHAPTER we have con- 
sidered one aspect of Iqbal’s revolt against the 
“over-intellectualism” of modern thought — 
namely, his insistence on action, in the service of 
which (according to him as well as Bergson) the 
intellect has been evolved. He has emphatically 
expressed the belief that knowledge, divorced from 
activity, is apt to become dead and superficial. We 
have now to consider another phase of his thought 
— the relation between intellect and intuition or 
what he, in the language of poetry, calls “Love”, 
using the word in a special and comprehensive 
sense. 

Philosophy has always been concerned with the 
problem of how man’s growing activity is to be 
controlled and guided. This search for what may 
be called the ethical principle for the guidance of 
conduct has led various schools of thought to 
different conclusions. Modern thought, deeply in- 
fluenced by the development of the physical and 
biological sciences which represent a triumph of 
human intellect, has tended to regard the intellect 
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as providing a wholly adequate instrument for the 
guidance of life activities. “Experimentally control- 
led experience”, Childs explains, discussing the 
implications of experimentalism, “is an adequate 
means for guiding and regulating human affairs, 
provided men develop the attitudes and the dis- 
positions which the critical, constructive use of 
this method demands”.' Not only the pragmatists 
like Dewey and Kilpatrick but also Russell and 
other scientific philosophers hold that all the 
complicated tangles of the modern world — social, 
political, ethical and psychological- can be set 
right by releasing human intelligence and giving 
it the supreme command over our lives. 

Iqbal parrs here company with these thinkers 
and makes common cause with Bergson in impeach- 
ing contemporary thouglit- and civilization— 
for over-stressing the intellect at the expense of 
Intuition or Love. He reverts to this theme — the 
relationship of Intellect (or Khabar) to Intuition 
which in his poetry as well as his Lectures he 
variously calls Ishq or Nazar. He begins with 
pointing out that there are two ways of apprehend- 
ing Reality, and both have their special functions 
in the direction and enrichment of our activity. 
Through reflective observation and the control of 


1. Childs. Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism 
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the symbols of Reality, as revealed to our sense 
perception — which is the function of the analytic 
intellect — we grasp reality piece-meal fixing our 
gaze on its temporal aspect. Through Intuition or 
Love or the perception of the heart (as Eastern 
poets and mystics have called it) we apprehend 
and associate directly with Reality as it reveals 
itself to us in an intuitive flash in its wholeness. 
We arrive at metaphysical truth, Iqbal believes 
with Bergson, “not by exercising the intellect but 
by paying heed to the deliverances of a faculty 
called Intuition''. “The heart", says Iqbal, “is a kind 
of inner intuition or insight which, in the beauti- 
ful words of Rumi, feeds on the rays of the sun 
and brings us into contact with aspects of Reality 
other than those open to sense perception ... It is 
a mode of dealing with Reality in which sensation 
does riot play a part [but] the experiences thus 
revealed to us is as real and concrete as any other 
experience. Thus it will be seen that the two are 
not essentially opposed to each other, for the one 
is the present enjoyment of the whole Reality; 
the other aims at traversing the whole by slowly 
specifying and closing up the various regions of 
the whole for exclusive observation. In fact. Intui- 
tion, as Bergson rightly says, is only a higher kind 
of intellect, through which we enter into and 
grasp the nature and meaning of reality as an 
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indivisible whole, even as we appreciate the mean- 
ing of a picture or a symphony.”' 

How is it, then, that Iqbal often appears to 
deprecate the importance of the intellect? Is he an 
obscurantist who, failing to understand the signi- 
ficant rdle played by the Intellect in individual 
and social evolution seeks to put back the hands 
of the clock of time? Why is he constantly exhort- 
ing his readers to return from the cold regions of 
an arid intellectualism to the warmth of Love or 
Intuition? 

d/! J ti/ (^ijJ 
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1. Lectures. 
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A careful study of Iqbal's poetry, however, 
reveals that he is not an obscurantist. This belitt- 
ling of the intellect is only apparent and is really 
a protest against the over-exaggeration of its role 
in life. Viewed in its proper perspective. Intellect 
and the reverent pursuit of knowledge gained ex- 
perimentally, command his respect. In his Lectures 
he points out that “the intellectual effort to over- 
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come the obstruction offered by it [the universe] 
besides enriching and amplifying our life, sharpens 
our insight and thus prepares us for a more master- 
ful insertion into the subtler aspects of human 
experience”. But the real meaning of the conquest 
of Nature through knowledge is deeper still, for 
the truth is that all search for knowledge is 
essentially an act of prayer. The scientific observer 
of Nature is a kind of mystic seeker in the act of 
prayer. We revert therefore to the question raised 
earlier: Why does Iqbal protest against the current 
exaltation of the Intellect? 

The answer to this question must be sought 
partly in the current philosophic tendencies and 
partly in the present socio-political situation which 
have been so overwhelmed by the triumphant 
materialism and by the achievements of science, as 
to ignore if not totally reject the values which are 
as.sociated with Intuition, with Love (in Iqbal’s 
sense of the word) and with Religious Experience. 
It is to redress the balance which has been upset 
by the civilization of modern Europe that Iqbal so 
strongly emphasizes the role of the “heart” in the 
understanding of life and its direction. 
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As a philosopher concerned with achieving a 
complete view of Reality, he cannot remain content 
with the partial, one-sided, intellectualistic ap- 
proach which only gives static snapshots of Reality 
and misses its flow and change; he is anxious to sup- 
plement that view through his intuitive approach, 
through the “perception of the heart”. As a thinker 
about the problems of the contemporary world 
situation, he is alive to the dangers of a mental 
attitude which has been responsible — particularly 
in Europe — for unprecedented destruction and 
for the exploitation of man by man on an unparal- 
leled scale. Intellect, uninspired by Love and 
Science, uncontrolled by faith in ethical principles 
(which intellect alone cannot give), have given 
Europe an inhuman economic system, an unjust 
social organization, a bitter conflict amongst groups 
and classes, a craze for armaments, a perpetual 
threat of impending wars and above all, a life of 
hurry, strain, frustration and an incapacity or dis- 
taste for the quiet enjoyment of the fruits of 
humane culture. The tendency to over-activity 
and over-organization has become so strong that 
Bertrand Russell, one of the keenest thinkers of 
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modern times, has been tempted to name one 
of his recent collection of Essays, In Praise of 
Idleness. 

Iqbal’s objective is to bring about a rapprocbment 
between Power born of Knowledge, and Vision 
which is the fruit of Love or Intuition. “Vision 
without Power” he observes “brings moral eleva- 
tion but cannot give permanent culture. Power 
without Vision tends to become destructive and 
inhuman. Both must continue for the spiritual 
expansion of humanity.” He wants to bring home 
to his generation, drunk with godless power, the 
urgent need of subordinating intellect to Love in 
order to ensure that the tremendous powers which 
science has released and placed at the disposal of 
man will be used for humane and constructive not 
destructive purposes. Like Goethe, he looks upon 
Satan as the embodiment of pure intellect which in 
itself is of great value, but without the guiding 
hand of Love it becomes an instrument of utter 
destruction. For this Satan he has a certain fond- 
ness, but he realizes that unless the powers of Satan 
are wedded to those of Adam, humanity cannot 
achieve its full development. His poems Taskhir-i- 
Fitrat, Payam-i-Mashriq. and Miikalima-i-J ibril-o- 
Iblis (Conversation between Gabriel and Satan) 
in Bal-i-iJ ibril, bring out this idea ’ very vividly 
and effectively. 
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“The modern man with his philosophies of cri- 
ticism and scientific specialism” he explains “finds 
himself in a strange predicament. His naturalism 
has given him an unprecedented control over the 
forces of Nature but has robbed him of faith in his 
own future. . . Wholly over-shadowed by the results 
of his intellectual activity, [he] has ceased to live 
soulfully, i.e., from within. In the domain of 
thought, he is living in open conflict with himself, 
and in the domain of economic and political life he 
is living in open conflict with others. He finds 
himself unable to control his ruthless energy and 
infinite gold hunger which is gradually killing all 
higher striving in him and bringing him nothing 
but life weariness.” Iqbal visualizes the modern man 
equipped with Power but lacking in vision, in the 
following poem: 

uC. 
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This ironical position makes him deeply con- 
cerned about the future of mankind and in the 
preface to his latest masnavi, “What Should the 
Nations of the East Do”, he remarks: 
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In response to my request to elucidate his posi- 
tion with reference to the meaning and relation- 
ship of knowledge gained through Intellect and 
Love or Intuition, Iqbal was good enough to write 
to me as follows: 
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Thus it is Love, the intuitive perception of the 
heart, which gives meaning to life and transforms 
the Intellect into a source of blessing for mankind: 
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By their failure in bringing about a union of es- 
sentiality complementary values of Urn and Ishq, 
the East and the West have both suffered in differ- 
ent ways. The West has forfeited its soul in the pro- 
cess of conquering the world of matter, the East has 
developed a pseudo-mysticalway of thinking which 
has taught its people a false kind of renunciation 
and has for centuries made them contented with 
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their ignorance, their weakness and their intellec- 
tual and political slavery. The hidden sources of 
active, spiritual energy have become closed up in 
both and the soul has been impoverished: 
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Iqbal’s contention is that whether we concentrate 
on haq and ignore ‘alam or concentrate on the 
conquest of ‘alam and ignore haq, the result is 
equally disastrous. The two cannot be separated 
without doing damage to the fullness of life and 
the only way to gain them both is to bring about a 
fusion of Love and Intellect. When the cold, ana- 
lytic intellect is suftused by the warm, life-giving 
glow of Love, it becomes the greatest power for 
good both in the life of individuals and communi- 
ties. 
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In Bal-i-Jibrail it is expressed thus: — 
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In the strengthening of individuality love is a 
powerful element: 
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It is because Love brings about a concentration 
of powers, a heightening of their intensity and in 
the case of certain great individuals, complete 
identification of the self with God’s purpose that 
great prophets and martyrs in the service of God 
transcend the limitations of ordinary mortals and 
achieve bewildering miracles: 
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In interpreting the inner significance of the 
tragedy of Karbala, Iqbal points out how Husain, 
inspired by the highest of Love — the Love for God 
— showed superhuman courage and endurance and 
was able to overcome the well-nigh insuperable 
forces of evil and untruth: 
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In its highest manifestations, then, Love brings 
about an almost incredible concentration and in- 
tensification of human powers and enables mortals 
to overcome death (disintegration of self), and 
achieve immortality. This conquest of death by 
love is, for Iqbal, no mere metaphor but a pro- 
foundly important fact which education dare not 
ignore. In a letter to me he expressed his view 
emphatically: "If immortality is a fact, no educa- 
tional system need bother about it. If it is an 
achievement open to the Ego, no educational sys- 
tem — if it does not aim at training pure intellect 
only — can afford to ignore it.” He points out in his 
Lectures that, according to the Quran, it is open to 
man “to belong to the meaning of the Universe and 
become immortal”. It is highly improbable, he 
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argues, that a being whose evolution has taken 
millions of years should be thrown away as a thing 
of no use, but it is only as an ever-growivg Ego that 
he can belong to the meaning of the Universe. 
Personal immortality, then, is not one's by right; it 
is to be achieved by personal effort. Man is only a 
candidate for it. The Ego must continue to struggle 
until he is able to gather himself up and win his 
resurrection. Thus it is our deeds which determine 
from day to day whether our Ego will become 
weaker and weaker and be ultimately dissolved and 
disintegrated or become more and more streng- 
thened and disciplined for a greater career. “The 
unceasing reward of man'’, referred to in the Quran, 
consists in “his gradual growth in self-expressions, 
in uniqueness and intensity of his activity as an 
ego”.^ That is what gives to each action of ours an 
infinite significance: it is not ephemeral but matters 
profoundly to ourselves and to others: a view which 
is essential to tlie religious approach to life. In his 
JawidNama he points a vivid and stirring picture 
of the man who achieves immortality by his 

forceful and courageous self-affirming ego-activity 
in behalf of some great purpose: 
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1. Lectures, p. 111. 
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It is living nobly and dying nobly, in the cause 
of Truth and Humanity that confers immor- 
tality. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE CONCEPTION OF GOOD 
CHARACTER 

I T IS NECESSARY for every system of educa- 
tional philosophy to define clearly the type of 
human being which it aims at producing and the 
ethical value of any particular educational theory 
will depend ultimately on the quality and character 
of the individuals produced under its inspiration. 
In this chapter I propose to sketch briefly the por- 
trait of the “good man” as it emerges from a study 
of Iqbal's writing — “the good man”, formed by the 
education foreshadowed in his philosophy. To some 
of the qualities necessary for him reference has 
already been made in the preceding discussion; we 
have now merely to get a composite picture. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that here also 
Iqbal draws his inspiration from the teachings of 
Islam to which, however, he has given his own in- 
dividual interpretation. 

Firstly, the good life must be a life of active 
effort and struggle, not one of withdrawal or stag- 
nation or slothful ease, for to him “an hour of 
crowded glory” (in his particular sense of the word 
“glory") is “worth a life-time without a name”. 
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This activity must not, however, run into routine 
patterns; it must be creative and original; for, 
creativity is the most valuable and distinctive gift 
of man through which he has been able to transform 
his crude world and fill it with what order and 
beauty it can claim: 
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He lives his daily life in active contact with his 
environment and dynamically reshapes it to suit 
his purposes. This quality of the good character is 
brought out with great power in the “Secrets of 
the Self”: 
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What an exalted, dynamic conception of the idle 
of man! In the words of Baba-i-Sahrai he exhorts 
the Muslims of India to strengthen their Ego, 
abandon their dependence on others and achieve a 
respected and self-respecting individuality: 
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Glowing with the light of self as thou art 
Make self strong and thou wilt endure. 

Since I am acquainted with the harmony of Life 
I will tell thee what is the secret of Life — 

To sink into thyself like the pearl. 

Then to emerge from thine inward solitude; 

What is life but to be freed from moving round others 
And to regard thyself as the Holy Temple? 


Secondly, the “good man” must learn to apply 
his intelligence increasingly to the exploitation of 
the forces of Nature, thereby adding to his know- 
ledge and power and the scope of science. Without 
the fullest development of his intellect, he will re- 
main at the mercy of the forces which surround him 
and his activity will be limited and inconsequential: 
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The last line gives a clue to the method which 
Iqbal would recommend for the use of the intellect 
as an instrument. He stipulates, as we have seen, 
that it is power conferred by science and guided 
and controlled by Love, which alone can ensure its 
constructive utilization for the good of humanity. 
It is not, however, a mere vague humanitarian 
sentiment which would satisfy Iqbal. The real mo- 
tive force in the conduct of the true Believer is 
that, in the religious phraseology, he lives his life 
in the name of the Lord, dedicating all his powers 
to the working out of His increasing purpose on 
earth, thus qualifying himself for the position of 
“God’s Vicegerency”. Of such a perfect individual 
who has identified his will with Divine Purpose, 
Iqbal says: 
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He subordinates everything to God: 

His seeing and not seeing, his eating and drinking and 

sleeping. 

Whatever thou doest, let it be thine aim therein to 

draw nigh to God, 

That His Glory may be made manifest by thee; 

Peace becomes an evil if its object is aught else; 

War is good if its object is God. 

Whoso shall draw the sword for anything except God, 

His sword is sheathed in his own breast. 

But this ‘"fighting” in the name of the Lord is not 
necessarily fighting in the physical sense; in fact, it 
is only rarely so, in extreme cases of aggression and 
injustice. It is, more correctly, a struggle in all 
possible ways, to bring about a reign of justice and 
humanity and often it takes the form of striving 
against one’s own lower nature which is Jihad in a 
very real sense: 

— i ^ >/ 
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With this high ideal before him, he sets out on 
the arduous course of self-affirmation, self-reali- 
zation, and self-development, leading a life of 
strenuous activity and thereby evolving his inner 
strength and richness. The development of the 
inner resources of his individuality enables him to 
rise to undreamt-of heights; 

To achieve this ix)sition,it is essential that man 
should rate himself high, contemptuously refusing 
to make compromises with evil and falsehood or to 
bow down before unjust earthly powers: 
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Thus equipped with a concentrated and fully 
developed individuality, with his faith not in the 
idols of gold or iron but in himself and his God, 
man becomes an irresistible power for good, shar- 
ing in the creative activity of his Maker: 
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In order to develop such a character which has 
both sensitiveness and strength— sensitiveness to 
the good of humanity and to ideal values, strength 
in carrying out his purposes — there are three quali- 
ties which education (as envisaged by Iqbal) should 
sedulously cultivate: Courage, Tolerance, and Faqr. 
I shall explain their implications for, and impact on, 
character one by one. 

Iqbal, like Russel, believes that the cultivation of 
an attitude of courage is essential for the proper 
education of character which should be so planned 
as to eradicate those influences which tend to pro- 
duce an attitude of Fear. He considers Fear to be 
one of the most degrading and inhibitory of emo- 
tions. Just as Love strengthens the Self, Fear (which 
is the negation of Love) weakens it and becomes 
the source of all kinds of corruption in an indivi- 
dual’s character. The fear of the Lord, it has been 
rightly held, is the beginning of wisdom. But it is 
equally certain that every other kind of fear un- 
dermines thejoyof life, weakens the forces of action, 
and, when greatly accentuated, inhibits them alto- 
gether. It is the parent of all the vices characteristic 
of the weak: deceit, hypocri.sy, meanness, cowardice, 
and flattery: 

l/jjj j f 
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Modern psychology has also revealed the signi- 
ficant fact that even those manifestations which, 
on the surface, appear to be a parade of brute 
strength — e.g., bullying, tyranny, display of military 
force — are, in reality, veiled and distorted expres- 
sions of fear. The exploitation of the weak by the 
strong, the suppression of new ideas, unjust legis- 
lation to protect the ill-gotten gains and privileges 
of the rich and the powerful, the armament race 
amongst the nations of the world — these and many 
other kindred phenomena of contemporary life 
reveal the fact that our entire civilization is domi- 
nated by fear and jealou.sy, which is fear’s inevitable 
companion. 

Courage can be cultivated as an attribute of 
character, Iqbal holds, by making Tawhid (Mono- 
theism) an active working principle of conduct 
which implies a rejection of all fears except the 
fear of God, a surrender of our will and purposes 
to His increasing purpose, and an attitude of manly 
defiance towards all other powers which may 
threaten to arrest our free development and the 
exercise of our legitimate human rights. 
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In his Rumuz-i-Bakhudi Iqbal has discussed at 
some length how fear, despair and cowardice are 
the source of most evils, including the slowing- 
down of the tempo of life, and how the doctrine of 
Tawhid, translated into practice, is an effective 
remedy against them. 
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“The essence of Tawhid as a working idea”, Iqbal 
explains, “is equality, solidarity and freedom”; and 
when it becomes the guiding principle of conduct, 
it transforms the character and life of individuals 


and gives them a new sense of power, courage and 
self-respect. Addressing the new generation, he asks 
them to realize the practical implications of this 
doctrine for character: 
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It does not require any extraordinary imagina- 
tion or insight to perceive that the whole of our 
education and our social life are dominated hy fear 
and by the worship of false idols. The children, 
from their earliest infancy, are terrified at home by 
ignorant mothers and nurses and grow up timid 
and apprehensive, not only of authority, but of 
imaginary ghosts and demons with whom they 
people every dark nook and corner of their home. 
At school the sensitive, growing child often passes 
through a veritable reign of terror, afraid of his 
teachers and of the irrational public opinion of his 
fellows who are generally impatient of newness and 
originality and often impose all kinds of silly, un- 
necessary taboos. In the College and the University, 
where these cruder forms of fear do not prevail, the 
youth is often under the tyranny of repressed 
emotional conflicts which embitter his sensitive 
nature and check the freedom of his self expression 
— conflicts that the teachers have neither the sym- 
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pathy nor the imagination to resolve. Add to this 
that, in the name of religion and politics and social 
conventions, the right of free criticism and inde- 
pendent judgement on some of the most vital issues 
and problems is denied to them in the interest of 
an unjust status quo, and he is taught not only to 
respect but to be afraid of every kind of constituted 
authority. Is it any wonder, then, that generations 
of our youth have had their character and outlook 
warped? They have been growing up with cramped 
natures lacking initiative, courage and self-reliance. 
They are limited in their sympathies, narrow in 
their loyalties, and timid in the formation of their 
objectives. They are fanatical, for tolerance and 
generosity of nature can only develop when the 
Self is courageous and strong. It is Love, in the sense 
in which Iqbal has used the word, which “casteth 
out fear” and, releasing its potential capacity for 
great deeds, gives an explosive quality to indivi- 
duality. 
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Contrast the timidity and repression of our edu- 
cational ideology and practice with Iqbal’s defiant 
attitude and his counsel of “living dangerously”; 

j t? c/J y 
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This position is a standing impeachment of those 
who would prostitute education — and political 
policy for tliat matter — to the securing of soft jobs, 
who are quite willing to sell their souls for a mess 
of pottage and whose highest ambition is to steal 
their way into a life of inglorious case and servitude. 
He seems consciously to have such people, traitors 
to the spirit of Islam, in his mind when he points 
out: 
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and he warns youth with its courageous idealism, 
to shun their example: 
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The second quality which Iqbal considers to be 
an essential constituent of the good character is 
Tolerance. Iqbal has often been maligned by ill- 
informed critics for his supposed intolerance and 
fanaticism, and therefore the advocacy of this 
quality by him may seem somewhat surprising. But 
really there is nothing surprising in it, for true 
tolerance is an essential factor in any scheme of 
thought which lays stress on individuality. If indi- 
viduality is to be developed to its fullest extent in 
all members of the community an absence of toler- 
ance will lead to perpetual conflict and clashes and 
thus arrest the desired development. ‘‘The principle 
of the ego-sustaining deed”, he remarks, “is respect 
for the Ego in myself as well as in others", which 
clearly implies that unless education strengthens in 
us a sense of respect for others’ individuality — their 
opinions and beliefs, their thought and behaviour, 
their differences with us — our own will remain 
warped, distorted, incomplete. In his Bal-i-J ibrail 
he makes clear his own attitude of respect for truth 
instead of attachment to narrow sectarian groups 
and interests; 
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But it must be clearly realized that this tolerance 
which Iqbal preaches is very different from the 
pseudo-tolerance of the man without strong con- 
victions which is very common in this age and 
which is the result of an attitude of general scep- 
ticism and indifference, of not caring sincerely and 
passionately enough about any values or beliefs or 
ideals. His tolerance is born of strength not of weak- 
ness; it is the tolerance of a man of strong faith 
who, possessing fervently cherished convictions of 
his own realizes the value of, and respect due to, 
those of others. Subject to this interpretation. Iqbal 
considers tolerance to be the basis of true human- 
ity and the religious spirit: 
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What an inspiring gospel of tolerance do these 
lines preach! 

The third quality, that of Faqr or Istighna, has 
come in for great stress in the later writings of 
Iqbal. It is difficult to render it into English satis- 
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factorily because there is no one word which could 
convey its full and precise significance. Its under- 
lying idea has been familiar to the Eastern people, 
though in a somewhat perverted form, but it is some- 
what alien to the modern thought in the West. What 
is this Faqrl We have seen that Iqbal rejects an 
attitude of renunciation which he attributes to the 
influence of Neo-Platonism and pseudo-mysticism 
and he advocates and active way of life which 
would lead men to the conquest of the world of 
matter. But while advocating this, he is keenly 
conscious of the fact that the highest aspirations 
of man are apt to become stifled by the weight of 
his material possessions, that riches often arrest the 
growth and expansion of the spirit. 

He is, therefore, anxious that while man is engag- 
ed in the conquest of his world, he should retain an 
inner attitude of detachment and superiority to his 
material possessions, for only so can he guard him- 
self against becoming a slave to them and use them 
for the expansion, instead of the impoverishment 
of his spiritual life and for the service, instead of 
the exploitation, of his fellow men. It is a kind of 
intellectual and emotional asceticism which does 
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not, indeed, turn away from the world as a source 
of evil and corruption but uses it for the pursuit 
of good and worthy ends. It would make of the good 
man a crusader of the spirit, as it were, who wields 
his Faqr as a shield to protect himself from becom- 
ing contaminated by the corruptions and tempta- 
tions which undoubtedly abound in the world: 



In power, it would save him from an attitude of 
arrogance and self-intoxication; in political subjec- 
tion, it would enable him to spurn the temptations, 
bribes and snares with which a ruling power always 
tries cynically to corrupt the integrity and character 
of a subject people. Iqbal further defines this Faqr 
by contrasting it with the renunciation preached 
by certain religions which advocate an attitude of 
escape or withdrawal: 
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This true Faqr — of which the history of Islam 
provides many remarkable examples — is very dif- 
ferent from the false Faqr, born of weakness, resig- 
nation and lack of initiative: 
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Hence also Iqbal’s contention; 

i/ji'i X. 

This Faqr, then, instead of being of the nature 
of renunciation in the weak, becomes the source 
of incorruptible idealism and effort in the strong 
who spurn luxury and temptation and refuse to be 
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caught up in their snare. It gives the right intellec- 
tual and emotional bias to individuality: 

It should not be interpreted as a cowardly com- 
pensation for the poor, deprived of their rights 
and too weak to enforce their claims — for them 
Iqbal refers to the injunction of the Quran: “And 
do not forget thy sliare in the world” — but as a 
necessary saving grace for the rich and the power- 
ful: 
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The significance of this exhortation will be more 
keenly perceived when we reflect that all great 
and worthy achievements in History — ancient and 
modern — have been due to individuals or groups 
inspired by this ideal of Faqr who sought their 
satisfaction, not in the accretion of material pos- 
sessions for themselves but in the selfless service 
of some great purpose, and who imposed a life of 
voluntary poverty and self-denial on themselves. 
From the history of great religious leaders of 
ancient times to that of great political parties to- 
day, we find this principle consistently operative. 
But our education, on the contrary, is designed — 
consciously as well as unconsciously — to instil in 
the minds of the youth an attitude of selfish grab 
and to substitute for its idealism and selflessness 
a mean desire to fight for petty jobs and secure 
them at the cost of everything else, however pre- 
cious; and, when in this mad struggle a few manage 
to gain offices or a little of the riches of the world 
they lose their humanity in the process and the 
spirit in them turns into stone. Hence Iqbal’s 
lament: 
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He exhorts the growing generation of Indian 
youth to build a fuller and worthier life for them- 
selves in which high idealism, undaunted courage, 
a sense of justice and an attitude of Faqr find their 
proper expression; 
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We are now in a position to sum up, in educa- 
tional terms, the character of the good man— the 
true Believer — as visualized by Iqbal. He is a man 
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who develops all his powers and strengthens his 
individuality in active contact with his material 
and cultural environment. This strong concentrat- 
ed individuality, sharpened and steeled through a 
life of active experience, is to be dedicated to the 
service of the Lord in Whose name he is out to 
conquer the world. But when the world lies con- 
quered at his feet, he is strong enough to stand aloof 
from, and superior to, the irresistible temptation of 
riches which weaken the moral fibre. His self-respect 
gives him courage and adventurousness; his toler- 
ance and respect for the rights and personality of 
others make him sensitive to the claims which their 
common humanity makes on him. In the pursuit 
of his ideals he is strong enough to defy contemp- 
tuously the vested interests and forces which stand 
in the way of their achievements. This is how 
Iqbal himself sketches the portrait of the true 
Believer: 
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And in another poem he sums up his character 
even more briefly; 
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So emphatic is his insistence on these qualities 
that, for him, the real difference between a mu’ min 
(true believer, the good man) and a kafir (unbeliev- 
er) is not a narrow theological difference but 
one of fundamental attitudes towards life — name- 
ly, whether he does or does not develop all his 
capacities and use them for the conquest and 
remaking of the world in the name of the Lord: 
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He expresses one aspect of this difference in 
these words: 

i/uy 

In the Jawid-Nama, towards the very end is 
heard Nida-i- Jamal (the call of God to man) 
inviting him to the Good Life which demands si- 
multaneously the full realization and appreciation 
of the Self and its dedication to the service of 
mankind: 
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An important question would at this stage, 
naturally, occur to all careful students of Iqbal’s 
thought; Is his ideal of human character practicable? 
Can we expect frail humanity, whose spirit is often 
unwilling and flesh almost always weak, to rise to 
the heights of selfless achievement and the nobility 
of character which Iqbal prescribes and predicts for 
it? 

It may be useful to consider this question briefly. 
Obviously it is not possible to give any logically 
convincing or scientifically demonstrable proof in 
support of any position one may take up in this 
respect. It would depend ultimately on one’s faith 
about the possibilities of human nature and ones 
interpretation of the tendencies that have been at 
work in the course of human evolution. In dealing 
with this question, we must remember that an 
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ideal is always a finger-post; it points the direction 
of our activity and measures the worth of our 
achievement. It is never wholly attained but pro- 
vides the motive force for our progressive movement 
towards it. We have, therefore, not so much to 
decide whether all men and women can actually 
attain the ideal but to judge whether the ideal 
itself is worthy of our devotion and service — the 
ideal of a strenuous life which rejects self-indul- 
gence and utilizes the resources of a fully developed 
individuality for the attainment of some great and 
noble purpose. It is only the incorrigible epicurean 
or the unbending determinist who would reject 
the ideal as undesirable or utterly impracticable. 
But others may have their doubts on psychological 
grounds — that is, whether human nature can bear 
the strain of living on such a high plane. Two 
considerations must, however, be borne in mind in 
deciding this issue. Firstly, great human ideals have 
a powerful dynamic and explosive quality which 
have, in the past, successfully transformed not only 
the character of individuals but the destinies of 
whole nations. The remarkable flowering and ex- 
pansion of the Arab genius under the inspiration 
of the Prophet’s teaching is one instance in point. 
The recent reconstruction of the entire structure 
of social, cultural, and economic life in Soviet Russia 
and their heroic efforts to produce a new type of 
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co-operative, community-minded human being pro- 
vide another example. Both indicate how, under 
the impulse of a new and dynamic idea, many of the 
obstacles which appear insuperable to the timid 
reformist fall away and life takes on a new meaning 
and a new direction. Secondly, we must not lose 
sight of the tremendous influence which a planned 
cultural environment exerts on human nature, in 
comparison with which even the effect of heredity 
seems less important. Discussing the comparative 
significance of heredity and environment in the 
shaping of human nature, Schmalhausen in his 
radical book New Roads to Progress raises the issue; 
“What we want to know is whether social systems 
have been barbarous, predatory, fiendishly inhuman 
because ‘human nature’ is inherently and irreme- 
diably cruel and evil, or the other way around, 
namely, that men have proved themselves thus far 
in human history monsters of iniquity because the 
institutions that surrounded them in childhood as 
in maturity, superimposed upon their plastic and 
credulous minds a set of values.a repertory of habits, 
a theory of reality that limited human response, 
thus cultivating a type of personality that was 
under a cultural compulsion to be narrow-hearted 
and narrow-minded.” After carefully weighing the 
evidence provided by the psychologists and the 
anthropologists, he comes to the conclusion that 
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“man’s instincts and impulses, his drives and motiv- 
ations, his mechanisms and goals are all profoundly 
affected, shaped, rearranged, given their orientation 
in society, by institutions and forces that are infi- 
nitely more potent for good and evil than can 
possibly be imagined to be the case if men’s private 
Ego is presumed to be the centre and originator of 
human psychology”. On the whole, this view of the 
part played by society in moulding the conduct 
of the individual is quite reasonable, though Iqbal 
naturally assigns to the Ego a more important place 
than is implied in the above remark. He would, 
however,agree with Schmalhausen’s further remark 
that “only with the conscious inauguration of a 
civilization and the culture that deliberately selects 
certain tendencies and dispositions for general cul- 
tivation can we ever really know what the true 
relation is between the range of human potentiality 
and a favouring social environment”. He would also 
whole-heartedly endorse the remark that “there is 
much more talent and genius in the human society 
than any society has (so far) provided conditions 
and incentives for evoking; there is immeasurably 
more humaneness in the human heart than any 
primitive or civilized environment has yet tapped.” 
Thus the achievement of human excellence is a 
matter of both the ideology inspiring-individual and 
collective conduct and the social environment pro- 
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vided for its development. Iqbal fervently believes 
that a progressive interpretation of the ideals of 
Islam in the light of modern conditions and prob- 
lems can provide the motive force and inspiration 
for a radical reconstruction of individual and social 
life, and that in the social order envisaged by Islam 
it is possible to set into motion incentives and 
forces which will orient its development in the- 
direction of the ideals in view. We shall therefore 
consider now the outstanding features of the 
Islamic social order and study their impact on 
Education. 
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EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
OF ISLAM 




CHAPTER I 


THE SOCIAL ORDER OF ISLAM 

W E HAVE so far mainly concerned ourselves 
with the education of the individual cha- 
racter as envisaged by Iqbal. But the indi- 
vidual is only one pole of the process of education; 
the entire social order including the world of Nature 
which environs it, is the other pole and the function 
of education is to bring about a progressive inter- 
action and dynamic adjustment between them. The 
school — including in the term all kinds of educa- 
tional institutions — is only one of the numerous 
factors which determine the course and direction 
of the individual’s development; it is far more 
powerfully and irresistibly influenced by the nature 
of the environing society and the ideology which 
inspires its group relationships and its social, poli- 
tical and economic life. We have, therefore, to raise 
another problem of fundamental importance: What 
is the conception of the social order implicit in 
Iqbal’s thought? What kind of society does he desire 
to organize in which his fully developed individual 
will be able to play his part effectively, without 
being frustrated at every step by adverse social con- 
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ditions? Or, to put the question in a more correct 
psychological form: What is the social order which 
will favour and stimulate the growth of such an in- 
dividual? For, we must remember that the develop- 
ment of the individual does not take place in a 
vacuum or only under the influence of the academic 
atmosphere in- schools; it is the result of all the 
Vairious forces — natural and cultural — that play on 
him: in these days of radical experiments in the 
reconstruction of social and economic life — from 
Fascist Italy to Soviet Russia — this is a very 
controversial problem. But no account of Iqbal’s 
educational philosophy will be complete without 
courageously facing this issue. 

In the attempt to analyse this social order the 
sources of Iqbal’s inspiration must be looked for in 
the teachings of Islam. “Holding that the full devel- 
opment of the individual presupposes a society,’’ 
remarks Nicholson in his preface to the Secrets of 
the Self, “he finds the ideal society in what he 
considers to be the Prophet’s conception of Islam. 
Every Muslim, in striving to make himself a more 
perfect individual, is helping to establish the Islamic 
kingdom of God on Earth.” Before analysing the 
significant features of this society we might as well 
face here a question which has often been raised: 
Is Iqbal’s desire to resurrect the values of Islam 
reactionary, a counsel of obscurantism? The question 
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demands an unbiassed and dispassionate examinaf 
tion of these social values and a mental readiness 
to take them on their merit — not rejecting them 
merely because they are old and derive their sanc- 
tion from religion, nor accepting them unquestion- 
ingly on the same ground, but evaluating them 
with reference to actually existing social conditions 
and problems. While Iqbal is always stressing the 
fact of change and the dynamic nature of human 
society: 



he has a due sense of historic continuity and is 
neither impatient of the past merely because it is 
old, nor carried away by anything merely because 
it is new. “We should not forget”, he remarks, 
“that life is not change pure and simple. It has 
within it elements of conservation also. The spirit 
of man in his forward movement is restrained hy 
forces which seem to be working in the opposite 
direction. This is only another way of saying that 
life moves with the weight of its own past on its 
back and that, in any view of social change, the 
value and function 6f the forces of conservatism 
capnot be lost sight of . . . No people can afford to 
reject their past entirely; for it is their past that 
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has made their personal identity.” This, however, 
is only a philosophical argument for not rejecting 
summarily the experience and institutions of the 
past; for the acceptance and affirmation of Islamic 
institutions as valuable for the modern age he has 
more positive reason to offer. When criticized for 
narrowing down his vision from the world of 
mankind to the world of Islam, he replied: “The 
object of my Persian Poems is not to ‘plead’ for 
Islam. Really I am keenly interested in the search 
for a better social order; and, in this search, it is 
simply impossible to ignore an actually existing 
social system the main object of which is to abolish 
all distinction of race, caste and colour.” Since he 
is anxious to build a social order on the broadest 
humanistic basis in which race, caste and colour will 
not be dividing factors he welcomes and preaches 
the social values of Islam because they constitute 
the strongest bulwark against the rising tide of 
racialism and nationalism and because, in their es- 
sence, they provide the greatest guarantee and hope 
of a society based on the principles of equality, social 
justice and human brotherhood. Before an analysis 
of the social order which Iqbal desires to bring into 
being, it will be useful to get some idea of the social 
order which held sway in Arabia and other Eastern 
countries before the advent of the Prophet; for, it 
is only against this gloomy background that we 
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can properly appreciate the revolutionary nature 
of the social theory offered by him to a lost world. 
Iqbal describes the wretched condition of man 
before the advent of Islam in these words; 
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A modern European historian of civilization has 
also given a vivid description of the state of the 
civilized world about the time when Islam appeared 
on the stage of history. Iqbal quotes him with 
approval: 

“It seemed then that the great civilization that 
it had taken four thousand years to construct was 
on the verge of destruction and that mankind was 
likely to return to that condition of barbarism 
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where every tribe and sect was against the next, 
and law and order were unknown. The old tribal 
sanctions had lost their power . . . The new sanc- 
tions created by Christianity were working divi- 
sions and destruction instead of unity and order. 
It was a time fraught with tragedy ... Was there 
any emotional culture that could be brought in to 
gather mankind once more into unity and to save 
civilization? This culture must be something of a 
new type, for the old sanctions and ceremonials 
were dead, and to build up others of the same 
kind would be the work of centuries.” 

The writer then goes on to argue that the salva- 
tion of the world, at that juncture, depended on 
the emergence of a new culture that could replace 
the existing “throne-cultures” whose systems of 
unification were based on blood-relation and he 
notes with amazement that such a culture should 
have arisen in Arabia. But Iqbal makes the illumi- 
nating observation that “there is nothing amazing 
in the phenomenon. The world-life intuitively 
sees its own needs and at critical moments defines 
its own direction. It is only natural that Islam 
should have flashed across the consciousness of a 
simple people untouched by any of the existing 
cultures and occupying a geographical position 
where three continents meet together.” 

Let us now try to understand the outstanding 
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features of this new social and cultural order 
which emerged triumphantly at this critical junc- 
ture in the history of the world. Iqbal points out 
that the social order of Islam “finds the foundation 
of world unity in the principle of Tawhid (faith 
in the unity of God) and Islam as a religion is 
only a practical means of making the principle a 
living factor in the intellectual and emotional 
life of mankind. It demands loyalty to God and 
not to the thrones. And since God is the ultimate 
spiritual basis of all life, loyalty to God virtually 
amounts to man’s loyalty to his own ideal nature.’’ 
The ethical and psychological change involved in 
this new vision is tremendously significant because 
it implies the recognition of the infinite worth 
of every individual in the Kantian sense, and the 
rejection of blood-relationship as the sole basis of 
human unity — blood-relationship which in the 
words of Iqbal is essentially “earth-rootedness”. 
“The search for a purely psychological foundation 
of human unity becomes possible”, he explains, 
“only with the perception that all human life is 
spiritual in its origin. Such a perception is creative 
of fresh loyalties without any ceremonial to keep 
them alive and makes it possible for man to eman- 
cipate himself from the earth.” Thus the principle 
of Tawhid, viewed psychologically, seeks to restore 
to a torn and divided world its integral unity and 
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offers an intellectual impetus towards the resolu- 
tion of those dualisms which have always tended to 
arrest the development of thought. It also brings 
in its wake, as it actually did in the early period 
of Islamic history, a new sense of freedom and 
courage and release from various kinds of irrational 
fears and superstitions. It provides a rallying point 
for the diverse interests and groups comprised 
within the Islamic Society. But Iqbal deplores the 
fact that “the pure brow of Tawhid has received . . . 
an impress of heathenism and the universal and im- 
personal character of the ethical ideals of Islam has 
been lost through a process of localization. The only 
alternative open to us then is to tear off from Islam 
the hard crust which has immobilized an essentially 
dynamic outlook on life and to re-discover the 
original verities of freedom, equality and solidarity 
with a view to rebuild our moral, social and political 
ideals out of their original simplicity and universal- 
ity.” In his Rumuz-i-Bekhudi, he elucidates the im- 
plications of this principle: 
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Similarly, the extraordinary and remarkable per- 
sonality of Prophet Mohammad provides a focus of 
loyalties for the growing polity of Islam and this 
concentration is a powerful means for transforming 
the Muslims into a vital and unified community: 
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But the real significance of Mohammad’s pro- 
phethood lies in the nature of the message which 
he offered to mankind, enslaved in cruel bonds of 
its own making — a message of freedom, social 
equality, and human brotherhood, an affirmation 
for the first time in history, in unequivocal terms, 
of complete equality in social status and legal 
rights. It restored to the full status of citizenship 
those who had been deprived of their human rights 
on grounds of race or colour or sex or social and 
economic circumstances. It was a living faith in 
social democracy so far as it could be practicable at 
the time. To the priest-ridden, wealth-dominated 
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world, divided into numerous warring cliques, it 
gave a new set of values and offered liberation to 
mankind, particularly to the poor and the oppressed 
who had been kept under suppression by the 
exploiting rich and the usurpers of political power; 
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The assertion of social equality and justice and 
of holding the scales even between the rich and 
the poor, between the powerful and the weak 
was largely realized in practice. It was stressed in 
religious observances and everyday social practice, 
and the history of Islam is full of incidents where 
the rights of the ordinary men were triumphantly 
vindicated against powerful adversaries. Iqbal nar- 
rates the story of Sultan Murad who had the arm 
of an architect amputated because his work had 
failed to please him. The architect filed a suit in the 
court of the Qazi saying: 
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The Qazi observed in the course of his judgement: 



and sentenced the Emperor to the penalty prescrib- 
ed in law and thus; 





Thus the social order contemplated by Islam 
throws the weight of its legislation and its sanctions 
towards redressing injustices and inequalities and 
tends to side with the weak against the strong. By 
its essentially democratic spirit and by cutting 
across the social and economic divisions of society 
it has always made for the mobility of social 
intercourse and arrested the stratification of society 
into mutually exclusive groups. Any social order 
which rejects or ignores these conditions of social 
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health militates against the social vision implicit 
in Iqbal’s philosophy. 

On the political side, this social order definitely 
rejects the claims of racial and geographical factors 
to order and de-limit people’s loyalties. The re- 
cently accentuated emphasis on territorial national- 
ism and aggressive patriotism is mischievous be- 
cause it cuts across the international outlook of 
Islam and disrupts the essential solidarity of 
mankind. It does not lead to political sanity but 
has, on the other hand, been responsible for the 
bloodshed, destruction and unjust persecutions 
which embitter the present political situation. 
Iqbal looks upon geographical and racial groupings 
as, at best, a temporary and intermediary form of 
political organization and, at the worst, responsible 
for all sorts of political evils, oppressions and 
conflicts. One of his betes-noires is Macchiavelli 
who raised the state into the position of an 
absolute deity and openly preached the subordina- 
tion of moral and ethical principles to political 
expediency: 
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The pernicious doctrine of referring all values 
and loyalties to the interests of a particular race or 
nation has been vigorously revived by the reaction- 
ary founders of modern Fascism and Nazism. 
Condemning such movements, Iqbal says: 
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And the consequences of worshipping these idols 
of race, colour and nation are only too obvious: 
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As against these forces which exploit hatred 
and provoke antagonisms, Iqbal seeks to base the 
community of mankind not on the accident of 
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geographical situation but on the belief in one 
God and consequently in the brotherhood of man- 
kind as a practical working idea. Such an idea 
alone, he urges, can act as a centrifugal force and 
break down the division of mankind into militant 
camps. From the political and secular point of 
view, Iqbal interprets the Islamic society as a social 
order open to all those who would renounce the 
worship of the race-and nation-idea and acknowl- 
edge one another’s personality as sacred. Hence 
the categorical rejection by the internationalism of 
Islam of all territorial or racial patriotisms: 
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And again; 
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It is hardly necessary to point out that in this 
rejection of the idea of territorial nationalism Iqbal 
is at one with some of the greatest and most radi- 
cal thinkers of the modern age who believe that, 
unless there is a re-orientation of political loyalties 
and the world is organized for peace, education 
and other social influences will fail to produce any 
far-reaching and fundamental, change for the 
better. 

This raises a question of considerable interest: 
What is Iqbal’s attitude towards patriotism, which 
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has always been held up as a virtue which educa- 
tion should try to inculcate? Patriotism as an ex- 
clusive political creed which believes in “My 
Country — right or wrong” and which fails to give 
due recognition to the wider claims of humanity is 
obviously repugnant to the spirit of international- 
ism for which Islam stands and which Iqbal advo- 
cates. But patriotism as love for the best that one’s 
own country or group has achieved, as an appreci- 
ation for one’s peculiar cultural values and contri- 
butions is a sentiment worthy of great respect. 
Iqbal has been wrongly accused of a lack of pat- 
riotism. As a matter of fact, he values genuine 
patriotism so highly that in his tJawid-Nama he 
reserves the severest tortures of hell for Mir Jafar 
of Bengal and Sadiq of Deccan who were traitors 
to their country and sided with foreigners helping 
them to deprive it of its political liberty. Of them 
he says with passionate feeling: 



Hell itself is unwilling to receive them and the 
poet relegates them to the worst possible place — 
Qulzum-i-Khunin (Ocean of Blood) in Falak-i- 
Zuhal. 

In a conversation between Zinda Rood (The 
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Living Stream) and Sultan Tipu he gives fervent 
expression to his burning love for his country: 
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And in his Zarh-i-Kalim, the poet himself speaks 
as Shua-i-Ummid (The Ray of Hope): 
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This social order, again, does not — like the 
Christian ideal of education and of society — stand 
for an “other-worldly Weltanschauung, a theory of 
saintliness that believes in torturing the body and 
bedevilling the mind in behalf of soul’s salvation”/ 
It is not indifferent to the world of matter but, as 
WP have seen already, it seeks to exploit it vigor- 
ously for its objectives and purpose. While both 
these social orders are indeed inspired by the 
desire for the “affirmation of the spiritual self in 
man”, the Christian theory advocates a turning 


1. Schmalhausen, New Roads to Progress, p. 62. 
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away from the material world and is anxious for 
the “revelation of a new world in the soul of man”. 
Islam, on the other hand, boldly says “Yes” to the 
world of matter and accepts it with all its limita- 
tions and risks, because for Islam, as we have seen, 
“the ideal and the real are not two opposing forces 
which cannot be reconciled”. It is the “mysterious 
touch of the ideal that animates and sustains the 
real, and through it alone we can discover and 
af&rm the ideal. The life of the ideal consists not 
in a total breach with the real which would tend 
to shatter the organic wholeness of life but in the 
endeavour of the ideal to appropriate the real with 
a view eventually to absorb it and to convert it 
into itself and to illuminate its whole being.”^ This 
difference in the outlook of the two social orders 
accounts for their respective attitude towards 
science. In the days of its unquestioned ascendancy, 
Christianity frowned upon science and tolerated a 
great deal of persecution of the scientific spirit 
carried on in its name with the result that in the 
early Middle Ages, Europe found itself plunged 
into intellectual darkness. The civilization of Islam, 
on the other hand, stimulated and encouraged the 
pursuit of science to a remarkable degree, so much 
so that, according to Briffault, the historian of 


1. Lectures, p. 9. 
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civilization, “Science is the most momentous con- 
tribution of Arab civilization to the modern world. 
Nowhere is this [i.e., the decisive influence of 
Islamic culture] so clear and momentous as in the 
genesis of that power which constitutes the distinc- 
tive force of the modern world and the supreme 
source of its victory — natural science and the 
scientific spirit.” It is, therefore, essential that the 
social order of Islam should actively exploit the 
forces of modern science and thereby gain effective 
control of its material environment or Alam-i- 
Afaq. Iqbal makes it quite clear in his Rumuz-i- 
Bekhiidi that the strengthening and fulfilment of 
national life is impossible without the fullest 
development of science and its utilization for its 
growing and expanding purposes: 
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And then, addressing the present generation, he 
adds: 
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Can there be a more passionate advocacy of 
science as an essential factor in the organization of 
education and of life? Iqbal insists on it so strongly 
because one of the main causes which have been 


responsible for the later decline and decadence of 
the Muslim peoples is their neglect of science 
which has not only arrested their intellectual 
growth but also weakened their political and eco- 
nomic position which, in the present age, is mainly 
dependent on scientific power. Education must, 
therefore, endeavour to make good this deficiency. 

Lastly, this social order must be a dynamic 
order, keenly alive and responsive to the faet of 
change and the formative forces that are playing 
oft it constantly. Like some other great thinkers of 
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the age, Iqbal realizes clearly that life is in a state 
of flux; it is perpetual change or motion. He brings 
out this idea through the words of Tipu Sultan 
addressed to the river Kaveri: 
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■ Such a dynamic conception of society follows 
logically from the view of life and of the universe 
taken by Islam which we have already discussed. In 
his Lectures, Iqbal devotes a full chapter to the 
“Principle of Movement in the Structure of Islam", 
discussing the doctrine of Ijtihad and trying to 
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strike the correct balance between the categories 
of permanence and change. “The ultimate spiritual 
basis of all life, as conceived by Islam,” he explains, 
“is eternal and reveals itself in variety and change. 
A society based on such a conception of Reality 
must reconcile, in its life, the categories of per- 
manence and change. It must possess eternal prin- 
ciples to regulate its collective life; for the eternal 
gives us a foothold in the world of perpetual 
change.” But, he points out, “eternal principles when 
they are understood to exclude all possibilities of 
change, which, according to the Quran, is one of 
the greatest signs of God, tend to immobilize what 
is essentially mobile in its nature . . . The teaching 
of the Quran that life is a process of progressive 
creation necessitates that each generation, guided, 
but unhampered, by the work of its predecessors, 
should be permitted to solve its own problems.”' 
This implies the right of exercising Ijtihad — inde- 
pendent judgement and interpretation of law in 
the light of changed and changing circumstances 
— which Iqbal holds to be essential for the healthy 
growth of the body politic. Iqbal disagrees with 
those legists who would deny this right to the 
present-day Muslims. “The closing of the door of 
Ijtihad”, he contends, “is pure fiction suggested 


1. Lectures, p. 140. 
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partly by the crystallization of legal thought in 
Islam and partly by that intellectual laziness which, 
specially in periods of spiritual decay, turns great 
thinkers into idols. If some of the later doctors 
have upheld this fiction, modern Islam is not 
bound by this voluntary surrender of intellectual 
independence. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
social order of Islam should not be allowed to 
become static, sticking to the letter that killeth 
and ignoring the dynamic spirit that keepeth 
alive.”' And we have seen that the social order 
becomes static and lifeless when intellectual ini- 
tiative and independent thinking become atrophied 
and people cling to the old and outworn ideas and 
forms because they have not the courage to face 
new ones. 


l. Lectures, p. 169. 
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CHAPTER II 

A CREATIVE VISION OF EDUCATION 

I T IS THE DUTY of Muslims, Iqbal holds, to 
translate the ideals of this progressive and 
humane social order into actual space-time 
forces and thus put a stop to, or at least avoid, the 
insane destruction, conflicts and injustices which 
characterize the modern civilization of the West. 
He appeals to the Muslims primarily, to take the 
lead in this reconstruction because he believes that 
by virtue of their religious and philosophical tra- 
dition, they can appreciate and sympathize with 
these values. But he does not want them to hide 
this light under a bushel; he exhorts them to make 
it universal, for universality is a characteristic of 
all the creative ideas contributed by Islam for the 
betterment of the world: 
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How is this “word of truth” to be successfully 
communicated tothegrowing generation of Muslims 
and others? It is in this communication, this creation 
of better values that education must play a part, 
for it is the most powerful “telic” force at the dis- 
posal of a people for this purpose. But it must be 
an education which is thoroughly permeated and 
vitalized by the spirit and the ideals of this cultural 
and social order. We have already discussed the 
main features and principles of this education. Let 
us try to crystalize our discussion by building up 
a composite and synthetic picture of education as 
foreshadowed in Iqbal’s philosophy. 

It will be, primarily, a dynamic and creative 
education directed to the nurture and the release of 
the creative spirit in man and equipping him with 
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the desire and capacity to conquer ever new realms 
of art and science, knowledge and power — an edu- 
cation inspired by an optimistic faith in the destiny 
of man. Science will naturally occupy a prominent 
place in it, giving to man not only sovereignty over 
Nature but the control over the scientific method 
through which he can explore and consciously re- 
construct his world. It will not, however, suffer a 
pseudo-scientific attitude of scepticism to reject 
the values of the past enshrined in History, which 
links it up with the present and gives a living, cul- 
tural continuity to a communiry: 
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Nor will it set up a false and mischievous anti- 
thesis between the values represented by science 
and religion. On this point Iqbal is very definite 
and emphatic. While keenly aware of the practical 
and intellectual significance of science in modern 
life, and consequently in education, he also realizes 
that science takes sectional snapshots of Reality 
and represents but one method of apprehending it. 
By itself it cannot give man a full and complete 
and emotionally satisfying picture of Reality. Re- 
ligion, on the other hand, “demands the whole of 
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Reality and, for this reason, must occupy a central 
place in any synthesis of all the data of human 
experience”. It is, therefore, a necessary complement 
to the view gained through science, not opposed 
to it. It must, on that account, be given a promi- 
nent place in education, for it is the most powerful 
source of that idealism and intuitive love of hu- 
manity which ensure that man will use his tre- 
mendous powers for good, not for evil: 

“Experience shows”, Iqbal points out, “that truth 
revealed through pure reason is incapable of bring- 
ing that fire of living conviction which personal 
revelation alone can bring. That is the reason why 
pure thought has so little influenced men, while 
religion has always elevated individuals and trans- 
formed whole societies.”* And even today, he 
affirms, religion “which in its higher manifestations 
is neither dogma nor priesthood nor ritual, can alone 
prepare modern man for the burden of the great 
responsibility which the advancement of modern 
science necessarily involves and restore to him that 
attitude of faith which make.s him capable of 


1. Lectures, p. 170. 
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winning a personality here and retain it hereafter. 
It is only by rising to a fresh vision of his origin 
and future, his whence and whither that man will 
eventually triumph over a society motivated by an 
inhuman competition and a civilization which has 
lost its spiritual unity by an inner conflict of reli- 
gious and political values.”' Our education, will, 
therefore, be thoroughly imbued with the religious 
spirit. But it is also obvious that this religious edu- 
cation will be radically different, in form and con- 
tent, from what passes under the name of “the 
teaching of theology” today which often has no 
vitalizing cultural background and shows little in- 
terest in or understanding and appreciation of 
modern, social, political, scientific or philosophical 
problems. Iqbal makes out a vivid contrast between 
religion which is a force of liberation and religion 
which is confined to mechanical forms of worship 
andwhichfettersintellectualand spiritual expansion: 
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, It is this first conception of religion — living nobly 
and adventurously in the name of the Lord — and 
not the priest’s traditional conception which Iqbal 
would integrate into a living system of education. 

Then, as we have already seen, it will be an 
education to equip the child for a life of action, not 
one of contemplation — such as had developed in 
most eastern countries under the influence of some 
form or other of mysticism and of political de- 
cadence. Knowledge which paralyses the power of 
action, instead of whetting it, and which serves 
only as a region of escape is worse than useless 
because it fails to develop individuality which is 
the objective of all human effort and which can 
only realize itself in the strenuous life of action. 
Such knowledge is wholly repugnant to the spirit 
of Muslim Education. “The end of the Ego's quest”, 
writes Iqbal, “is not emancipation from the limi- 
tations of individuality; it is on the other hand a 
more precise definition of it. The final act is not 
an intellectual act but a vital act which deepens the 
whole being of the Ego and sharpens his will with 
the creative assurance that the world is not some- 
thing to be merely seen or known through concepts 
but something to be made and re-made by con- 
tinuous action.” ‘ Ethically and psychologically 


1. Lectures, p. 187. 
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speaking, the greater importance of the action or the 
deed lies in the fact that while “a wrong concept 
misleads the understanding a wrong deed degrades 
the man and may eventually demolish the structure 
of the human Ego. The mere concept affects life 
only partially; the deed is dynamically related to 
Reality.” And in this active inter-play of his powers 
with the forces of his complex environment, in this 
process of ceaseless reconstruction, he is constantly 
moulding and enriching his own individuality: 
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Art thou a mere particle of dust? 

Tighten the knot of thy ego 
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And hold fast to thy tiny being! 

How glorious to burnish one’s ego 

And to test its lustre in the presence of the Sun! 

Re-chisel then thy ancient frame, 

And build up a new being. 

Such being is real being 

Or else thy ego is a mere ring of smoke. 

Thus we return to the conception of man with 
which we started — the conception of a man as an 
active agent, a doer, a shaper of purposes who is 
not only engaged in the reconstruction of his world 
but also in the far more significant experiment of 
creatively unfolding and perfecting his individual- 
ity. Hence the reaffirmation of our faith in methods 
of education which stimulate self-activity and cul- 
tivate the will to courageous effort in behalf of 
great causes. 

Iqbal does not doubt stress the significance of 
Action because “the technique of medieval mys- 
ticism” in the East had encouraged a wrong attitude 
of renunciation and made people contented with 
their political and intellectual slavery. But he care- 
fully avoids the mistake of paying his homage to 
the modern doctrine of ruthless efficiency and 
trivial, pointless activity which entirely ignores 
the part played by emotional poise and tranquillity 
and the power of quiet appreciation in life. In his 
Lectures he makes a thoughtful distinction between 
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the “efficient” and the “affective” self, which is of 
great significance for education. The efficient self 
“enters into relation with what we call the world 
of space and time . . . and in its dealings with the 
external order of things ... it lives as if it were 
outside itself”.^ The activities of this efficient self, 
i.e., our constant absorption in the external order 
of things, often thrust the affective or appreciative 
self into the background. “In our constant pursuit 
after external things”, Iqbal explains, “we weave a 
kind of veil round the appreciative self which thus 
becomes completely alien to us. It is only in mo- 
ments of profound meditation when the efficient 
self is in obeyance that we sink into our deeper 
self and reach the inner centre of experience.” The 
recognition of this aspect of our nature provides 
the psychological justification for Prayer which, as 
interpreted by Iqbal, is the most effective method 
of establishing a fruitful communion with one’s real 
self and with God. “As a means of spiritual illumi- 
nation it is a normal, vital act by which the little 
island of our personality suddenly discovers its 
situation in the larger whole of life . . . and it must 
be regarded as a necessary complement to the in- 
tellectual activity of the observer of Nature.”^ “It 


1. Lectures, p. 49. 

2. Lectures, p. 85 
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is an expression of man’s inner yearning for a res- 
ponse in the awful silence of the Universe. It is a 
unique process of discovery whereby the searching 
ego affirms itself in the very moment of self-nega- 
tion and thus discovers its own worth and justifi- 
cation as a dynamic factor in the life of the Uni- 
verse.”* Thus, in the education which Iqbal’s 
philosophy of Action postulates there is room for 
that communion with Self and with Nature which 
prepares one for spiritual communion with the 
Absolute or with God. It is in these moments of 
quiet communion, when overt action has ceased 
and we allow the mysterious influence and impulses 
of the world of Art and Nature to play on us, 
that our intuition and our emotions find true self- 
expression and our personality gains that inner 
poise and repose which is a source of true happiness 
and joy. Iqbal is here in agreement both with 
Bergson and with Tagore who believe such com- 
munion to be essential for the enrichment of our 
intuitive capacities. 

Finally, this education must be conducted in the 
most liberal and broad-minded spirit so as to give 
our youth a bias in favour of an all-embracing 
humanity, and a truly international outlook and to 
arrest the growth of narrow, political, racial or 
geographical loyalties. While duly appreciative of 

1. Lectures, p. 87. 
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the claims of group culture and group psychology 
it must act as a bulwark against the modern forces 
of obscurantism which, under the names of national- 
ism, patriotism, purity of blood and race or “carry- 
ingthewhite man’s burden” (loaded on the shoulders 
of the blacks and the browns) are undermining 
international peace and setting at naught all prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity. Iqbal has an “impe- 
rativevision of the Divine in man” and.unlikeNietz- 
sche, he is anxious to use the instrument of educa- 
tion so as to “develop the Divine even in a plebian 
and thus open up before him an infinite future”.’ 

Can education have a higher, and dare it remain 
content with a lower, ideal than this of discovering 
God in man and building up a world worthy of 
his habitation? ^ 
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